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CHAPTER ONE 


It was a gray winter evening in early December 1969. 
Barnabas Collins drove the station wagon swiftly along 
the winding road which linked the estate of Collinwood 
with the nearby fishing village of Collinsport. It had 
snowed in Maine the previous night, leaving a slippery 
covering of packed snow on the surface of the dirt road, 
while the trees that fined the road at several points wore 
a seasonal mantle of white. 

Where the road swung outward and veered along the 
cliffs above the rocky beach there were few trees. The 
station wagon was in this section of the road now. 
Barnabas was heading for the village to buy some 
things in the general store and he’d invited Carolyn, 
Elizabeth Stoddard’s daughter, to come along. 

Watching him from her side of the front seat, Carolyn 
tried to fathom the mystery about this charming cousin 
who made regular visits to Collinwood. Her pretty face 
reflected her deep thought as she sat there in a coat of 
red corduroy with an attached hood fined with white 
fur. It was terribly cold in Maine at this season and 
she’d learned the lesson of dressing warmly. 

Barnabas never seemed to change his mode of dress 
whatever the weather. For one thing, she had yet to see 
him with a hat and he always had on the well-tailored 
dark coat with a cape attached. His flamboyant style of 
dressing' reflected the Carnaby Street fashion. And 
Barnabas had brought this London flair to their small 
town in Maine. Now, as he sat behind the wheel, his 
handsome melancholy face set in a grim expression, he 
seemed to be troubled by something. 

And she couldn’t help wondering what it might be. 
Even though Barnabas came to Collinwood fairly often, 
he talked little about himself. He lived in the old house 
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with his servant, Hare, and rarely was seen during the 
day. She understood that he spent most of his days 
writing a family history and left his social life for the 
evenings only. 

She had once asked her mother, “Why is it we know 
so little about Cousin Barnabas?” 

Elizabeth had smiled. ‘Td say it’s because that’s the 
way Barnabas wants it.” 

“But he comes and goes with hardly any notice,” 
Carolyn had complained. “Just when you begin to get 
used to his being here and really friendly with him 
he decides it’s time to leave. He always spoils things.” 

Elizabeth sighed. “I’ve often felt the same way,” she 
admitted. “But I’ve found it best to take pleasure in 
him as he is. I don’t think he’ll ever change. He’s a 
wanderer. You’ll remember the first Barnabas Collins, 
whose portrait is in the hallway, left Collinwood in his 
youth and never returned.” 

“Our Barnabas looks enough like that portrait for it 
to be the same man.” 

Her mother laughed at this. “I promise Barnabas 
would look a lot older than he does if he were the man 
in the portrait. That first Barnabas would be almost 
two centuries old if he were alive.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” she said. “And then wasn’t 
there some sort of scandal about the first Barnabas?” 

Elizabeth nodded. “You know how superstitious they 
were in those days. Some of the village people decided 
Barnabas had been cursed and that at night he prowled 
the countryside as a vampire.” 

• “A vampire?” 

“One of the living dead,” her mother said. “The legend 
is they must have the blood of some living person to 
keep them alive. That of a young female is the best 
for them. And so the first Barnabas was said to have 
attacked many young women and given them the vam¬ 
pire’s kiss on the throat. That was the manner in which 
he drained their blood.” 

“Of course it was all nonsense! They just imagined 
those things!” Carolyn exclaimed. 
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“Perhaps so,” Elizabeth said. “But the gossip became 
loud and strong enough to force the first Barnabas to 
leave the village. They still tell dark legends about him. 
And several times since our Barnabas has come back 
there have been attempts to spread the same kind of 
stories about him.” 

“Small minds!” Carolyn declared indignantly. “They 
pick on Barnabas because he has the courage to be 
different. And because his clothing is mod and way out!” 

“I expect Barnabas knows they whisper behind his 
back,” her mother suggested. “And I don’t think he 
cares.” 

She’d looked at her mother anxiously. “Do you think 
he will stay for Christmas and New Year’s?” 

“Maybe. I couldn’t say.” 

“I hope so,” Carolyn had said wistfully. “It would be 
a lot nicer with him here.” 

Her mother had smiled at her tolerantly. “You do like 
Barnabas, don’t you?” 

“It's ever so much more lonesome here when he’s not 
around,” she had complained. “Don’t let him leave us 
for the holidays. He’ll listen to you.” 

“I’ll talk to him.” But Barnabas had made no prom¬ 
ises. The fact that Roger Collins hadn’t welcomed him 
too warmly might have had something to do with his 
indecision. 

Now Elizabeth had almost all the Christmas cooking 
ahead; they were beginning to decorate the house; 
David and Amy were getting so keyed up that their 
governess, Maggie Evans, could scarcely keep the chil¬ 
dren in hand and still Barnabas had not given them any 
hint as to whether he would remain at Collinwood 
through the holidays. 

But one good sign was that he’d been doing some 
shopping. And he was driving the station wagon for the 
first time during his many visits. Carolyn had decided 
to accompany him on this early evening expedition for 
two reasons. She wanted to do some of her own shop¬ 
ping and she hoped she would be able to learn what 
his plans were. 
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Barnabas drove fast but he also drove well, keeping 
his deep-set eyes fastened on the road as it wound along 
the cliff. The headlights cut two sharp beams in the 
darkening night revealing the icy, rutted surface of the 
country road and the occasional snow-laden trees. 

Carolyn spoke above the sound of the motor, asking, 
“Is the driving very slippery?” 

Barnabas nodded without looking at her. “Yes. It’s 
tricky.” 

“Do the roads ever get like this in England?” 

“Sometimes. I don’t drive over there.” 

She said, “This is the first time you’ve been here so 
close to the holiday season. I hope you don’t go running 
off before we begin to celebrate Christmas and New 
Years.” 

His handsome face with its stern cast showed a thin 
smile. “Do you think I would contribute to the gaiety 
of the season?” 

“You would as far as I’m concerned,” she told him. 
“And I’m sure all the others feel the same way.” 

“We’ll see.” 

“You and Hare don’t have to stay alone in the old 
house,” she told him. “We have lots of room at Collin- 
wood. There’s no reason why you can’t join us in the 
main house for the holidays.” 

“No,” he said firmly. “If I remain, and that’s very 
doubtful, I’ll certainly stay in the old house.” 

“Why?” 

“I’m selfish,” he said, giving her a brief teasing glance. 
“I like to have that comfortable old house all to myself. 
And Hare takes good care of me and sees I’m not 
disturbed. 

The mention of Hare caused her to frown. “He can 
be unreasonable when he likes. I went by the old house 
yesterday and stopped at the door on the chance you 
might Hot be at work and able to speak with me. And 
he opened the door in a rage and ordered me on my 
way. Where did you ever find such a boorish servant?” 

Barnabas laughed. “He’s a good man and amiable 
enough on occasion.” 
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“I can’t imagine the occasion/’ she said gloomily. “He’s 
so odd looking, stout and bow-legged and he never 
seems shaved.” 

“It’s no use trying to disparage him,” Barnabas warned 
her. “I’m fond of him and he serves me well. That’s all 
I can ask.” 

“I suppose so,” she said. “But he doesn’t have to be so 
ugly all the time. He doesn’t want a soul near the 
house.” v 

“I like quiet in the daytime.” 

She sighed. “It’s certain you’ll have it with him around. 
But I’m even willing to be nice to him at Christmas if 
you stay.” 

“I’ll hold you to that, if I do.” / 

“You’re not going to, though,” she said, disappoint¬ 
ment in her voice. “I can tell by the way you’re talking.” 

Barnabas was busy with the steering of the car as 
they swayed around a comer of the slippery road. He 
said, “I shouldn’t have stayed this long. It’s only that 
I’ve enjoyed you and the youngsters. I’m never long in 
any one place.” 

“Why must you be such a wanderer?” 

“A habit. I’ve been living this way for years.” 

“Change your ways,” she said. “Make Collinwood your 
home and live there all the time.” 

“I once had a dream of that,” he confessed. “But the 
years have spoiled me for it, I’m afraid.” 

They rounded another bend and Carolyn gasped as 
she saw the headlights of a tmck coming toward them. 
The big vehicle was almost on them. Under ordinary 
conditions there would have been no problem; the road 
would have been wide enough for them to pass. But 
with the ice and ruts on the surface of the dirt road 
now, it was another story. “Watch out!” 

“I know.” Barnabas tried vainly to slow the station 
wagon and keep it to their side of the road. 

The truck was trying to stay in its own lane and gain 
some control, but all at once Carolyn saw there was 
going to be a collision. There had to be! She screamed 
as the headlights of the truck seemed to slide directly 
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toward them. There was a crash and the impact hurled 
her forward. Her last memory t was of Barnabas franti¬ 
cally twisting the wheel in an effort to save them from 
the accident. 

The car left the road and plunged down over the 
embankment. She was thrown out into the cold winter 
air, unconscious. 

She opened her eyes and blinked rather stupidly, 
it seemed to her, as she tried to collect her thoughts. 
She was in bed, a bed with a pink canopy, in a room 
which was ever so softly illuminated and she was star¬ 
ing up into the face of the most remarkable looking man 
she had ever seen. 

This man was quaint. That was the only word to 
describe him, she decided, still dazed and bewildered. 
He was wearing odd, old-fashioned clothes. His coat and 
trousers were shabby black and he had a ginger tatter- 
sail vest with a heavy gold watch chain and fob showing 
on his bulging stomach. He had long gray hair combed 
back with a bald spot in the middle of his head where 
it rose domelike. His face was long and he had an enor¬ 
mous, drooping nose that overlapped his mouth by at 
least a quarter of an inch. His flabby cheeks sagged over 
his collar past his chin and his rheumy large blue eyes 
were friendly in a questioning fashion. 

"Ah, my dear,” he said in a strange, hoarse voice, "at 
last you are responding!” s 

"Where am I?” 

"At Collinwood, where else?” the odd old man said 
with a pleased smile. 

She stared around the room and raised up a little in 
the bed. "It doesn’t look like Collinwood,” she said. "I 
don’t know this room.” 

The gnomelike old man raised his heavy gray eye¬ 
brows. "But this is your room, Miss Carolyn. This is the 
room you sleep in every night.” 

"I don’t recognize it.” 

He rubbed the side of his enormous drooping nose 


and looked upset. “Dear me! This is most unfortunate! 
You may have had some memory damage because of the 
accident. I wish Barnabas were here.. But no matter, he’ll 
return in a minute.” 

“Barnabas? Where is he? I want to see him.” 

“He went downstairs but he’ll be back up here 
directly.” 

Staring at him, she said, “I don’t know you!” 

She thought the stout little man might jump out of 
his skin. He stood back aghast. “Dreadful!” he gasped. 
“Your mind has certainly been affected. I am Dr. Thad- 
deus Chadwell, who has long attended you and the 
Collins family. Enoch Collins would not allow any other 
medical man to step inside this house. I mean it!” 

Carolyn was completely bewildered. “I’m sorry; I still 
don’t remember you, Dr. Chadwell. And who is Enoch 
Collins?” 

“Conniption fit!” the little man exclaimed. “You don’t 
know your own great-uncle?” 

She shook her head dismally. “I didn’t even know I 
had a great-uncle.” 

He came closer, until his drooping nose was almost 
touching her. His rheumy blue eyes blinked in nervous 
excitement. “We have a most serious complication here. 
There may be pressure on the brain. I might have to 
bleed you!” 

“Bleed me?” 

He nodded solemnly. “Or your delirium may grow 
worse.” 

“I have a headache,” she said slowly, “but I don’t 
think I’m delirious. I know I’m not!” 

“Typical.” He padded around to. the other side of the 
bed on what seemed arthritic feet. He bent over her 
again and pointed a stubby forefinger at her in warn¬ 
ing. “You must show willingness to be treated or you 
could end up in a madhouse.” 

Carolyn sat straight up in bed and stared at the 
voluminous woolen nightgown she had on. Its long 
sleeves were gathered at the wrists; its neckline was high. 
“I don’t know what nonsense you’re going on about,” 
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she said fretfully. “And where did you find this mon¬ 
strosity of a nightgown? I wear pajamas!” 

“Pajamas!” the little man repeated after her and 
blinked. “Of course that is a foreign word which you 
must have picked up when you did the grand tour of 
Europe last year.” 

“I’ve never been in Europe on a grand tour or any¬ 
thing else,” Carolyn told him plaintively. “And pajamas 
is not a foreign word. I feel dopey in this terrible old 
nightgown.” 

“Ah!” A smile creased his droopy cheeks. “You are 
doped because of the drug I gave you. That explains a 
great deal. The nightgown is your own. Sophronia and 
Sabina put it on you while I waited in the hallway with 
Barnabas. Physician I may be, but I am a man of 
modesty.” 

She stared at him. “We don’t seem to be commu¬ 
nicating.” 

The little man merely blinked at her again. “Dear me. 
I had hoped that when you came to there would be no 
bad aftereffects.” 

Carolyn wasn’t listening to him. She was staring at 
the two candles in their stands on the dresser. It was 
no wonder she found the light in the room very soft. 
The burning candles were providing the only illumi¬ 
nation. 

She gasped. “What happened to the electricity?” 

Dr. Chadwell looked forlornly at her down his long, 

droopy nose. “Dear Miss Carolyn, I wish you would 

abstain from the use of foreign words. It only confuses 
» 

me. 

“You were confused from the beginning,” Carolyn 
declared with annoyance. 

At that moment the door opened and Barnabas came 
in. She drew a sigh of relief. The sight of him looking 
so right and normal was enough to save her from losing 
her mind. Wearing his dark caped coat and carrying 
the black cane with its silver wolf’s head, he looked 
exactly as he had before the accident. Coming over to 
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her bedside, he said, “Well, you're looking much better 
now." 

Tm not feeling better. My head is aching and I'm 
terribly confused. This lunatic doctor keeps mentioning 
names that mean nothing to me.” 

Next to Barnabas, Dr. Chadwell looked ridiculously 
small and solemn. He tapped his long nose. “Damage to 
the brain, I fear.” 

Barnabas gave him a wise smile. “Don't worry. Dr. 
Chadwell. I'm sure she will be herself shortly.” 

“I am myself now,” Carolyn said indignantly. “What 
I want to know is what has happened to everyone else?” 

Barnabas turned to her and raised his hand in warn¬ 
ing. “We can talk about this later.” 

“No!” she protested. “I want to discuss it now. I don’t 
know what kind of hangup this doctor has, but he seems 
to think I’m mad.” 

“Merely demented,” Dr. Chadwell interposed politely. 

She ignored him. “What happened after the car went 
over the embankment?” 

Barnabas looked embarrassed. “When our carriage 
overturned on our way back here from the railway 
station you received a bad blow on your head. I suspect 
that is what makes you talk so strangely.” 

“I’m talking strangely?” she demanded. “What are you 
trying to tell me about a carriage and a railway station?” 

Barnabas turned to the stout little doctor, who was 
looking terribly distressed. “Tm sure it would be better 
if you left us alone, Dr. Chadwell,” he said. “Miss Caro¬ 
lyn is recovering nicely, but your presence here seems 
to be making her nervous.” s 

“My presence is making her nervous?” Dr. Chadwell's 
loose mouth gaped open. “But I am the physician here!” 

Barnabas had his arm around the little man's bent 
shoulders and was directing him towards the door. 
“Indeed you are the physician. But the young lady is 
well again and no longer needs your services.” 

Dr. Thaddeus Chadwell resisted being propelled to 
the door and came to an unsteady halt on arthritic feet. 
“That girl is delirious!” 
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“Charming of you to say so, Doctor,” Barnabas said, 
pretending to misunderstand him as he shoved the 
protesting little man out the doorway and into the hall* 

Once he was rid of the little man Barnabas shut the 
door and then leaned against it weakly for a moment. 
“Ridiculous character!” he exclaimed with a roll of his 
eyes. 

Tm waiting to know how I got here, what is wrong 
with this house, and with the people in it?” 

Barnabas crossed slowly to her bedside. “You’re going 
to have to be patient.” 

“I’ve been nothing but patient since I came to and I 
still don’t know what’s going on.” 

The gaunt, handsome man eyed her seriously and 
took one of her hands in his. “Will you keep very still 
and listen to me for a moment?” 

“Just explain about that funny doctor and why there 
are candles in this room instead of electric lights.” 

Barnabas said sternly, “I said, very still.” She closed 
her lips firmly, wanting him to go on. After a moment 
he smiled. “I know this is hard for you. I wanted to be 
here at the moment you regained consciousness. But I 
was called downstairs and so you were left to the mercy 
of Dr. Chadwell.” 

“What’s happened?” 

“Something that is not easy for me to explain,” he 
said with a sigh. “The accident we had was no ordinary 
one. Somehow it has sent us into another dimension of 
time. This has happened to me before, but I know it 
has never been part of your experience.” 

“I promise you it hasn’t,” she said, still not under¬ 
standing. 

Barnabas frowned. “The easiest way to explain it is to 
tell you we’ve been thrust backward into another period. 
At this moment we are living a hundred years before 
our car accident. It is not 1969 but 1869. These people 
here at Collinwood in this era know nothing of cars, 
trucks, or electricity and if you keep talking about such 
things they, like Dr. Chadwell, will believe you to be 
mad.” 
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Carolyn stared at him with baffled eyes. “I must be 
mad, if all that you are saying is true.” 

He touched a comforting hand on her shoulder. 
“There is nothing wrong with your mind. And in due 
time we will both return to our proper era and pick up 
our regular lives at a point immediately following the 
car accident. Until then we’re going to play different 
roles in this other age. It will do you no harm and you 
may come out of the experience a more intelligent 
person. But you must not fight what’s happening. You 
must play your part as if it were real.” 

She looked up at him with frightened eyes. “I don’t 
know that I can. I am terrified. If this is a hundred 
years ago, then all these people around us are really 
dead. We’re acting out a play with ghosts!” 

“You mustn’t think of them as dead,” he protested. 
“They are not dead yet, though they will be when we 
return to 1969. But at the moment it is 1869 and we are 
the freaks transposed to another age, not them.” 

“How long will this last?” she asked plaintively. 

“A limited time,” he said. “It’s hard to tell. But it’s 
only temporary. Keep that in mind; it will help sustain 
you.” 

“I’m sure I can’t manage,” she said. “I won’t know 
how to act or what to say.” 

“It won’t be all that difficult,” Barnabas assured her. 
“I’ll help you. In this period I was bringing you back 
from the railway station in a carriage when the horse 
bolted and you were thrown out onto the side of the 
road. We then brought you here and called Dr. Chad- 
well. I’m Barnabas Collins, visiting here, as in the mod¬ 
ern age we left. You are a distant relative, Carolyn 
Stoddard, visiting here from Boston after the death of 
your parents. You have been here several months already 
and today you were coming back from a shopping ex¬ 
cursion in Ellsworth. Do you understand all that?” 

“I think so,” she said. “But it won’t do. I don’t know 
anyone. They’ll know there’s something wrong!” 

“Not at all,” Barnabas said with assurance. “We’ll 
claim that the accident left you with a loss of memory. 
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Then it will be perfectly natural for you to have to pick 
up the threads of your existence here gradually/' 

“1’m frightened, Barnabas,” she said, looking up at 
him. 

“I’ve always found you quite brave,” he said. “I know 
you're not going to be weak and silly now.” 

“I’ll try,” she faltered. “You say this will only last for 
a short time?” 

He nodded. “I promise you that.” 

There was a knock on the door of the room. She gave 
him a panicky look but he signaled her to be silent. 
“Just relax,” he told her in a low voice. “This will be 
some of the rest of the family come to see how you are. 
Let me do the talking.” 

With that he went over and opened the door. A grim, 
ramrod-straight man with bushy gray sidewhiskers en¬ 
tered, accompanied by a rather shapeless, fleshy woman 
with a pleasant face under a cap with a puckered lace - 
edge. These two were followed by a demure, sweet¬ 
faced young woman with blond braids, who wore a 
long pale green dress. 

On seeing Carolyn propped up in bed, the blonde at 
once ran across to her and threw her arms around her. 
“Dear Carolyn,” she exclaimed warmly, “how good to 
see that you have recovered.” 

Barnabas had hurried over to join them. “She is com¬ 
ing along nicely, but is still not herself. Her memory is 
blurred. So I must help her recall all of you.” To 
Carolyn, he said, ‘This is your friend, Sabina Collins. 
She is an orphan and a ward of your uncle, Enoch 
Collins.” 

“Of course.” Carolyn forced a smile. “Now I remem¬ 
ber you, Sabina.” 

The grim-faced man had come over. “Surely she hasn’t 
forgotten who I am?” 

“Certainly not, Enoch,” Barnabas said genially. And 
smiling at her, he said, “I can’t imagine you forgetting 
the head of the Collins family.” 

Carolyn looked up at the grim, gray-haired man. 
“Good evening, Uncle Enoch.” 
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He scowled. “A bad evening, if I may correct you, 
miss,”, he said sternly. “I was not pleased with your 
rushing off to Ellsworth oh your own. I don’t consider 
it proper for an unescorted young lady to go on visits to 
another village alone. That is, if you wish to retain your 
good name!” 

“Enoch, I will not have you talk to this poor, unfor¬ 
tunate girl in such a manner.” The fleshy Sophronia 
Collins came over to her bedside and kissed her on the 
cheek. “What a terrible accidentl How lucky that you 
didn’t lose your life!” 

Enoch cleared his throat angrily and Sophronia gave 
up her fluttering and sympathetic cooing to stand back 
by Barnabas, abashed. Sabina had quietly moved to the 
foot of the bed. It was evident that Enoch intimidated 
both women. 

Barnabas smiled at Carolyn. “Your Aunt Sophronia is 
adept at a sickbed. Shell be plying you with gruel and 
kindness and soon have you back to full health.” 

Enoch Collins glared at Barnabas. “I have something 
I want to settle. Before he left just now, Dr. Chadwell 
assured me that he considered this young woman to 
have a damaged brain. He said she was quite mad.” 

“It is Dr. ChadwelTs powers that are failing, if I may 
make so bold,” Barnabas said politely. “He was com¬ 
pletely unable to adapt to this girl’s condition or under¬ 
stand it. I think you would do well, sir, to find yourself 
a younger and more mentally alert doctor before poor 
Chadwell makes a serious error in treating you or some 
member of your family.” 

Enoch Collins bristled with indignation. “I have al¬ 
ways had the highest regard for Dr. Chadwell’s training 
and background.” 

“And you are quite right in that,” Barnabas said 
smoothly. “But, alas, the poor old man is unable to 
apply his training and background to your medical 
problems because of his failing powers.” 

Enoch turned a deep purple, but further bluster was 
prevented by the entrance of another person—a good- 
looking young man with dark hair and heavy mutton- 
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chop whiskers. He at once advanced to Carolyn’s bedside 
with a smile on his face. 

Barnabas spoke up quickly. “And of course you re¬ 
member Quentin Collins, nephew of your Uncle Enoch.” 

The young man gave Barnabas an arrogant look. “I 
would expect her to know me, since we shortly plan to 
announce our engagement.” 

This statement stunned Carolyn, who gave Barnabas 
a glance of dismay. In the next moment Quentin bent 
over and kissed her full on the lips. 


CHAPTER TWO 

Carolyn was aghast. It was bad enough finding her¬ 
self with a new family-now she had a fiance! As Quen¬ 
tin Collins straightened up after kissing her, she offered 
him a wan smile. 

He looked bothered. “I must say I don’t think the 
accident has left you quite yourself.” 

“You are right,” she said. “I still have a terrible head¬ 
ache. I need a sound night’s sleep.” 

“I trust that will help.” Quentin turned to Barnabas. 
“What was Dr. Chadwell’s opinion?” 

Barnabas shrugged. “His was a more comical reaction 
than a medical opinion.” 

“Cousin Barnabas does not think highly of Dr. Chad- 
well’s merits,” Enoch Collins boomed out. He was 
clearly rankling from the comments Barnabas had made 
earlier about the little doctor. 

Quentin’s expression was ironical. “I must say that in 
this I’m inclined to agree with Barnabas. Dr. Chadwell 
is a doddering old quack.” 

“Mind your language, young man,” Enoch Collins 
stormed. “The gentleman whose name you are taking 
so lightly is my friend.” 

Quentin bowed in mock gravity. “And I’m sure when 
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the time comes he'll manage to make an excellent pall¬ 
bearer. And the time wilt undoubtedly come sooner than 
need be if you retain him as your doctor/' 

“I will not remain here to bandy words with young 
idiots!" Enoch gave Carolyn a dark glance. “And I trust, 
young lady, that you will be more careful in your actions 
in the future and so cause us all less trouble." He jerked 
his head toward his wife and ward. “Come along, 
ladies!" 

Sophronia and Sabina gave Carolyn timid smiles be¬ 
fore they quickly followed him out of the room. There 
was a brief silence after they left. And from the hall they 
could hear the vanishing rumble of Enochs angry voice 
along with the placating feminine chorus of his wife 
and ward. 

Quentin gave Barnabas an arrogant glance. “Now 
that the king and his menagerie have been considerate 
enough to leave us, it might be polite of you to allow 
me a few minutes privacy with the girl I'm going to 
marry." 

Barnabas took it coolly. “I thought because of Caro¬ 
lyn's condition you wanted me to stay." 

“I've asked you to leave,” Quentin said-coldly. 

“And I shall.” Barnabas turned to her with his back 
to Quentin and gave her a reassuring wink. “I'll not be 
far away and I'll see that one of the maids is sent up 
to watch over you for the night.” 

“Thank ^you,” she said, tense and ready to scramble 
from the bed and leave with him. Anything, to extricate 
herself from this predicament. 

When Barnabas left, Quentin relaxed and sat down 
on the side of her bed. “It was stupid of Barnabas to 
lose control of that horse.” 

“I don't consider it his fault,” she said. “The road had 
ice on it. It was slippery.” 

Tie should have taken a sled, not the carriage,” 
Quentin grumbled. “He knows nothing of the problems 
of our climate. You could have been killed." 

There's no use going over it again and again," she 
said. I wasn't and I'm here safe and sound." 
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Quentin was staring at her strangely. “You still don't 
seem yourself. And when I kissed you, it was like touch¬ 
ing my lips to a strangers.” 

Tm still suffering from the fall” she reminded him. 
“And I wish you would go and let me get some sleep.” 

He got up from the bed with a disgruntled expression. 
“You’re not regretting that you’ve promised you’d let 
me announce our engagement?” 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“I guess you know why,” he said, sullenly. 

“I don’t or I wouldn’t ask.” 

He shrugged. “The talk. I know you must have heard 
some of it.” 

“I haven’t.” 

Quentin looked relieved. “In that case, it’s better not 
mentioned.” 

She was disappointed; it had seemed to her that she 
was on the brink of an important discoveiy. She saw 
that Quentin was cunning as well as arrogant. “Then 
we won’t talk any longer. Please go.” 

He frowned. “You are in a hurry to get rid of me, 
aren’t you?” 

“I’ve told you why.” 

“Yes,” he said coldly. “So you have. Well, I won’t 
force my unwelcome kiss on you again. I’ll just say 
goodnight.” 

When he was gone, she lay back against the pillows 
and closed her eyes. This had been a tiying ordeal, yet 
somehow / she’d managed it. They had accepted her as 
the Carolyn Stoddard they knew . . . perhaps with one 
exception. She wasn’t sure about Quentin, who had first 
been suspicious and then sullen. Barnabas would have 
to help her. He would need to assist her in many things 
until she adjusted to this other world. 

She rested until there was another light knock on the 
door. Then the door opened and a thin, woebegone girl 
with stringy brown hair came in. Standing awkwardly 
in the room, she said, “I’m Sally. Mr. Barnabas sent me 
up to spend the night here.” 
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She smiled wanly at the girl. “That’s very kind of 
you.” 

“Yes, miss,” the girl said with a' light curtsy. 

Carolyn relaxed as the girl busied herself fixing up the 
room for the night. She was grateful for Sally’s company 
and was sure Barnabas had picked out the girl as being 
trustworthy. 

“May I make myself a bed on the cot in this comer, 
miss?” the maid asked rather nervously. “Or would you 
prefer I sit up?” 

“You’ll not sit up,” she declared. “There’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t get your rest. I can wake you if I 
need you.” 

“Thank you, miss,” Sally said with a happy expression 
on her forlorn face. 

Finally Sally had extinguished all the lights but one 
and gone to bed on the cot. Carolyn didn’t think the 
girl was asleep and she had no strong desire to sleep 
herself. Moonbeams flowed in through the curtains. It 
was a perfect winter night. 

Suddenly the quiet was shattered by a piercing animal 
cry, a howl like that of a wolf! It had seemed to come 
from fairly near. Carolyn sat up in bed again and stared 
toward the window with fear in her eyes. Again the 
cry came. But now it was more distant. “Sally.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Did you hear that weird call? Like a wolf’s?” 

'“Yes, miss.” 

Carolyn was puzzled. “You somehow don’t seem too 
startled by it.” 

“No, miss.” 

“Why not?” 

“I’ve heard it before. All of us have.” 

“If you’ve heard it before, you must know what it is,” 
she said with a growing irritation. The girl could be 
tormentingly slow. 

“Yes, miss,” Sally said tremulously. “I know what it is. 
It’s him!” 

“Him?” 

“The werewolf!” 
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“The werewolf!” Carolyn echoed the girl. 

“Yes, miss.” 

Carolyn said, “I must tell you I don’t believe in wolves 
nor werewolves here in Maine.-Certainly not in were¬ 
wolves. Tm not given to mysticism or a belief in the 
supernatural.” 

“I’m sorry, miss.” 

“It’s all right,” she said. “I wanted you to tell me 
what you thought, and you did.” 

“It’s been around the village lately,” Sally assured 
her. “One girl was knocked down and chased by it. And 
so was an old man. And in the last few months there 
have been four others found in fields with their throats 
torn open. The whole village is talking about it.” 

“What do they say?” 

“That the werewolf comes from here,” the maid spoke 
nervously in the shadows. “That someone at Collinwood 
is the werewolf.” 

“They can’t think that!” 

“They do,” the girl persisted. “They call Collinwood 
a place of haunts.” 

Carolyn stared at the moonlight showing in the win¬ 
dow. “Do you think it is?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You sound frightened.” 

“I’ve seen things, miss,” the maid said. “I don’t like 
to talk about them.” 

The brief silence that fell between them was broken 
by the eerie howl piercing clearly through the air of 
the crisp December night once again. This time another 
frightened cry seemed to blend with it. 

There was "a frightened rustling from the cot as if 
Sally had gotten out of the bed she’d made. “You heard 
that, mis si” the girl cried. “He’s got himself a victim 
this time! That’s for certain!” 

And the slim figure of the maid in her long flannel 
nightgown showed at the window as she stared out. 
From the bed, Carolyn asked anxiously, “Can you see 
anything?” 
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"Not so far,” the girl said. "There’s frost on most of 
the pane. I’m using my breath to clear a spot.” 

Carolyn ran a Jiand down the side of her face. It was 
all so strange and frightening, this primitive world of an 
earlier age. And yet she knew she must endure it, must 
force herself to become part of all this. 

"See anything yet?” 

"I thought I did. Some animal—big and yellowish- 
gray—ran across the field by the bams. It’s gone now.” 

"Don’t stay too long by the window, you’ll catch 
cold,” she warned the maid. 

Sally turned from the window. "It’s no use watching 
any longer. It’s goiie off somewhere else by now. I hope 
none of the stable boys were out there. One' was killed 
by the werewolf about three months ago. I saw him 
when they brought his poor body in. His throat was 
ripped and tom to shreds.” 

"Don’t talk about it,” she protested. "Go back to bed 
before you get pneumonia.” 

"Yes, miss,” Sally said meekly. 

Caroyn lay back on her pillow again and closed her 
eyes. She was exhausted and her head still throbbed 
unpleasantly, yet she was finding it difficult to relax. 
At least it was quiet again. She must try to put all the 
unsettling thoughts out of her mind until sleep came. 

At last it did. She didn’t open her eyes until it was 
morning and sun was streaming in through the windows. 
Sally, already up and dressed, was standing by her bed 
smiling when Carolyn wakened. 

"Good morning, miss,” the girl said. 

"Good morning,” Carolyn replied and raised herself 
on an elbow. "And a lovely morning it seems.” 

"Fine and cold,” Sally said. "With jusf a nice covering 
of snow on the ground. What would you like for break¬ 
fast, miss?” 

She considered. "I suppose orange juice and cereal of 
some kind, and I like diet bread for my toast and plain 
black coffee.” 

The maid’s mouth gaped open as if Carolyn had been 
addressing her in a foreign language. Carolyn gave a 
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vexed laugh. Tm sorry" she said. ‘'Bring me whatever 
you usually prepare for the others." 

“Yes, miss," Sally said, looking relieved. ‘Til get you 
oatmeal, sausage and white bread, with some honey 
and hot tea." 

Carolyn found the meal somewhat heavy, but she was 
hungry enough to eat it all. As Carolyn sipped her hot 
tea she asked Sally, “Have you heard what happened 
last night?" 

At once Sally's face shadowed. “Yes, miss. It was the 
werewolf. His tracks were in the snow." 

“Oh? Was anyone hurt?" 

“A tramp, miss," the girl said. “They found him by 
the fence near the barns. He must have been trying to 
get over it when the werewolf caught him. I'm glad it 
wasn't one of our boys this time." 

She frdwned at her. “Can't something be done?" 

“There's no protection against the werewolf, miss." 

“But are you certain it is a supernatural creature doing 
these killings? Couldn't it very well be some mad dog 
loose in the district?" 

“Some have seen it," Sally said with a frightened 
expression on her thin face. “Under the moonlight they 
have seen a man's form take on the shape of a wolf." 

Carolyn was still not convinced. “I'd be willing to 
bet there is a good deal of imagination in those ac¬ 
counts." 

Sally looked uneasy. “I wouldn't know, miss." 

Having finished her tea, she said, “I feel well enough 
to get up and dress. But I think I’d like a nice warm 
bath first. Where is the bathroom on this floor?" 

The maid looked blank. “The bathroom?" 

“Yes." She waited for a reply. 

The girl looked at her anxiously. “You wish to take 
a bath now, miss?" 

“Yes, does that seem strange?" 

“I'll fetch the tub, miss," Sally said hastily. “And I'll 
have one or two of the other girls bring up some hot 
jugs of water. It won’t take but a minute." And the girl 
hurried off. 
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That was Carolyn's introduction to nineteenth-century 
bathroom facilities. She soon discovered that the fixtures 
she associated with that important area of any house 
were brought by servants to the individual rooms in 
Collinwood. Even after she'd settled down in the large 
tin tub Sally had installed in the middle of the bedroom, 
breathless maids struggled up the stairs with additional 
jugs of hot and cold water for her bathing comfort. 

And when she emerged from the tub to dress, some 
other shocks awaited her. The clothing of this age was 
much more complicated and heavy than what she'd 
been used to, yet when she finally gazed at herself in 
the dresser mirror she was satisfied with her appearance. 
The blue crinoline dress with its white ruffled sleeves 
and bodice suited her well. 

Sally stood at her elbow ready to serve her and with 
an admiring smile on her thin face. “The accident did 
you no harm, miss. I promise you that you never looked 
more lovely." 

“Thank you, Sally," she said. “Now I think I will 
venture downstairs." 

When she left her room she found the hallways and 
the stairs familiar. The house was the Collinwood she 
had always known, though it was decorated in a 
different way. When she reached the foot of the stairs 
she found Quentin Collins standing there to greet her. 
He looked impressive in his gray suit, winged collar and 
crimson cravat. His beige velvet vest was in good con¬ 
trast with this elegant outfit. 

He bowed to her. “You look much better this mom- 
mg. 

“I feel very well." 

“Uncle Enoch vows you shall go on no more excur¬ 
sions by yourself," he warned her. “And he also says he 
will not trust Barnabas with the carriage again." 

She smiled, “Uncle Enoch seems a formidable man." 

“A pompous old idiot would be a better term," Quen¬ 
tin said in his reckless way. “I advise you to do as you 
please. And when you are married to me he'll have no 
further domination over you." 
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“I suppose not,” she said, reluctant to get into any 
discussion of their impending engagement and marriage. 

Quentin was quick to catch thi$ in her manner. He 
frowned. ‘The idea of our marrying doesn’t seem to send 
you into* any particular ecstasy.” 

“The idea is still new to me,” she explained awk¬ 
wardly. 

“I don’t see why it should be,” Quentin complained. 
“I made my first proposal to you long enough ago.” He 
appraised her suspiciously. “You’ve not let that idle 
gossip sway you? Turn you against me?” 

She had no idea what he was talking about. “Of 
course not.” 

His eyes were fixed on her. “You’re not allowing 
yourself to become interested in Cousin Barnabas, I 
trust. You know that Sabina is in love with him.” 

“Sabina?” 

“Don’t pretend you haven’t noticed,” Quentin said 
with some sarcasm. “I vow that demure little miss with 
her yellow braids of hair does nothing but follow Barn¬ 
abas with worshipping eyes whenever he is near her.” 

“I hadn’t paid any attention.” 

“It might be wise if you did,” was Quentin’s advice. 
“Of course, Enoch and Sophronia are encouraging a 
match between the two. Enoch would like to be rid of 
the responsibility of his penniless ward and he knows 
that Barnabas is a man of wealth.” 

“It was good of Enoch Collins to adopt Sabina. And 
to take me in as a guest when I’m so lonely.” 

Quentin smiled derisively. “He’s glad to have you 
here. He knows you were left well off by your parents. 
He might have ideas of cottoning on to some of your 
money for himself. He’s a sly one. That’s why he is 
angry at your becoming engaged to me. He knows full 
well that once I’m your husband I’ll take especially 
good care of your capital.” 

“Is that it?” she ventured. She was finding out a good 
deal by allowing the brash young man to speak his mind 
frankly. 

Quentin gave her one of his arrogant smiles. “I be- 
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lieve the man of the household should be the lord and 
master. When we are married you will do as I say and 
you will be grateful for my exercise of authority/' 

Carolyn instantly made up her mind there would 
never be a marriage between her and this opinionated 
young man, no matter how long she stayed in the nine¬ 
teenth century. But she said meekly, “I suppose it is 
only proper that the husband be the guiding hand." 

“Depend on it. That is where Barnabas is bound to 
fail as a husband. He is too considerate and gentle. 
I would expect that even our mousy little Sabina would 
hold full sway over him before they were married a 
week." 

“Do you think they will marry?" 

“No.- Barnabas will never settle down and take a 
wife. If Enoch had any sense at all he’d know that and 
try to find Sabina a husband elsewhere." 

“How can you be so sure that Barnabas won’t decide 
to remain here and marry Sabina?" 

Quentin smiled coldly. “Because I know something 
of the past of Mr. Barnabas Collins. He appears to be 
a perfectly normal young man these days but that is 
not the whole story. Just now he appears everywhere 
in the daylight and he makes friends with the villagers. 
But not too long ago he was skulking like a phantom 
in the dark shadows of the night. People appear to 
have short memories concerning his character." 

She was puzzled by his veiled remarks about the man 
she had come to like so well. “I have always found him 
charming." 

“Women invariably do," Quentin said with an un¬ 
pleasant laugh. “It is usually too late when they find 
out his true nature." 

Just then Aunt Sophronia bussed into the hallway, 
giving Carolyn a delighted look. 

“You are well! How wonderful! And in spite of all 
Dr. Chadwell’s dire predictions! I’ve warned Enoch 
that man is a fraud." 

Your point is well taken,” Quentin said derisively. 
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“Only in these remote surroundings could a pill peddler 
of his limited talents survive.” 

Sophronia’s cheeriness was undiminished. “There you 
go again, Quentin. You talk like the educated men in 
Boston and I confess I can t half understand what you 
are saying.” 

“If you do half, you should be satisfied,” Quentin 
said in his malevolent, pseudo-friendly manner, “since 
it matches your own wit.” 

Sophronia looked pleased. “There you go again. You 
are a fine one with the words.” 

“Thank you,” Quentin said politely. “And now if you 
ladies will excuse me Im going to retreat to the pond 
and enjoy some skating on this fine winter morning.” 
With a smile he left them and went down the hallway 
to the rear of the mansion. 

When he had vanished, Sophronia looked at Carolyn 
fondly. “How good to see you on your feet, my dear. 
I was so worried.” 

She liked the older woman, who obviously had a 
warm heart and an innocent nature. Otherwise she 
would not put up with Quentin and his jibes. “You 
must forgive me if I seem a little strange for a few 
days. There are still things I don't remember.” 

“But that is to be expected, my dear,” Sophronia said. 
“Do come into the parlor and take your ease. You 
mustn't overdo things on this first morning out of bed.” 

Carolyn allowed the older woman to show her into 
the familiar living room of Collinwood. But she found 
it much differently furnished from the way she knew 
it. The furniture seemed smaller and more ornate and 
there was not so much of it. The lighting fixtures were 
different and there were not nearly so many portraits on 
the wall. 

Suddenly an image of a jovial, fleshy face crossed 
her mind and she turned and stared at Sophronia. “I 
knew your face was familiar. I've seen your portrait. 
You wear a crimson gown in it with an emerald pendant 
at your neck.” 

The older woman looked at her in astonishment. “But 
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that is most remarkable!” she gasped. “I{ have heard 
of accidents bringing on a second sight but never before 
have I encountered an instance of it!” 

“What do you mean?” Carolyn asked. “I'm very fond 
of your portrait. I often stand and look at it.” She 
glanced around with a puzzled expression and pointed 
to a blank space of , wall near the fireplace. “It's usually 
over there. Did you take it down?” 

“Land of Glory!” Sophronia said, wide-eyed. “I 
haven't even sat for that portrait yet. The traveling 
artist is supposed to visit here next month and Enoch 
has arranged for him to do me. Bless the man!” 

It was Carolyn's turn to show surprise. “The painting 
hasn't been started yet?” 

“And to make it all the more strange I do plan to 
wear my crimson gown and my emerald pendant when 
I sit for the artist. I tell you it is a case of second sight. 
You are looking into the future.” 

Suddenly Carolyn realized that it was in her life a 
century later that she had admired the portrait. And she 
was grateful that her friendly hostess was willing to 
believe the shock of the accident had given her second 
sight. 

She said, “I'm sorry. I warned you I still wasn't my¬ 
self. I must be careful of what I say.” 

“You need not worry about me,” Sophronia said, 
sitting beside her on the divan and speaking confiden¬ 
tially. “But be prudent when dealing with my husband. 
Enoch is a short-tempered man, with little understand¬ 
ing of the feminine nature.” 

Carolyn smiled. “That often is not a male quality. 
Where is Sabina this morning?” 

“In the sewing room,” Sophronia said. “She is making 
herself a new gown for the holiday parties. Christmas 
and the New Year are always seasons for social occa¬ 
sions here at Collinwood.” 

“That sounds very nice.” 

“It is, I promise you,” the older woman said. “Of 
course you were in Boston at the holiday period last 
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year. You poor child! You have had so much sorrow 
since then.” 

“Yes,” Carolyn said quietly, not understanding all 
that was meant by this. 

Sophronia looked cautiously towards the open door¬ 
way as if to be sure they were alone and then she 
turned to Carolyn and in a low voice confided, “You 
must be very cautious, my dear. Don’t let Quentin 
sweep you off your feet.” 

She looked at the anxious fleshy face. “He is very 
overpowering.” 

“There are times when I fear him.” 

She frowned. “You mean he has a cruel nature?” 

“It is hard to explain,” the older woman confessed. 
“When Enoch arranged for him to come here and help 
with the business- he was seemingly a most promising 
young man. He is intelligent and bright, with excellent 
manners.” 

“I’ve noticed that,” she agreed. 

“But he hasn’t turned out well,” Sophronia worried. 
“Instead of taking a proper interest in helping Enoch, 
he behaves like a country gentleman/ He rarely goes 
to the office and spends most of his time in entertaining 
himself. You heard him say he was going to the pond 
to skate, just now.” 

“I did,” she agreed. 

“And that’s not all,” the older woman said with a deep 
sigh. “Enoch hasn’t revealed everything he’s learned to 
me. But he has told me what some of the village people 
are saying about Quentin.” 

“What are they saying?” 

Fear showed in Sophronia’s eyes. “Some say Quentin 
is the werewolf that is terrorizing Collinsport!” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Carolyn sat stunned for a moment. At once she re¬ 
called the sullen references Quentin had made to gossip 
and whether she'd allowed herself to be influenced 
by it. Of course he must have meant this talk about 
whether he was the werewolf. “That sounds fantastic.” 

“At first I felt the same way,” the older woman said 
with a sigh. “But now I’m no longer so sure.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“More than one thing.” ' 

“Please explain.” 

Sophronia eyed her seriously. “Surely you have 
noticed how arrogant that young man can be?” 

“I have.” 

“And he is also cold. He has a great way with words, 
but beneath it there is nothing but contempt for those 
of us around him.” 

“I think that is true,” she agreed. 

“Some say the curse was put on him long before he 
came here,” the older woman went on in a troubled 
fashion. “Others claim he did someone a grievous harm 
after coming to Collinsport and the werewolf curse was 
the result.” 

“Do you believe there is such a thing as a werewolf 
curse?” 

“There has to be. Nothing else can explain this giant 
wolf that has been creating terror in the area. We do 
not have wolves in Maine. This has to be a supernatural 
creature.” 

“Or a wild dog?” 

“Men have shot at the thing. Bullets have gone 
straight through it and it lives on. If it were a wild 
dog it would have been killed.” 

Carolyn saw that fear and superstition had a strong 
hold on the older woman. It was going to be difficult to 
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shake her belief in this. For herself, she felt there 
must be a more logical explanation; though she disliked 
Quentin, she wasn’t ready yet to accept that he was a 
monster. 

She said, “I know very little of werewolf lore.” 

Sophronia spoke in an awed voice. “Have you never 
heard of Peter Stubbs?” 

“No.” 

“My old grandmother told me of him when I sat as 
a child on jier knee,” the older woman went on nerv¬ 
ously. “He lived in Germany three hundred years ago 
and he made a pact with the devil to become a were¬ 
wolf. There’s a book written about it.” 

“I’ve never heard of it,” Carolyn confessed. 

“My grandmother had a copy. It was faded and the 
pages were yellow and the cover tom off, but she 
treasured it. I remember its very words when it told 
of Peter Stubbs and how he became a werewolf. He 
wanted to exercise his malice on men, women and 
children. To go abroad in the shape of a beast. To take 
on a form whereby he might live without dread or 
danger of his life being cut short and in which no one 
would recognize him as the perpetrator of bloody deeds. 
The devil gave him a wolf-skin belt. All he had to do 
was put it on and he turned into a wolf. For twenty-five 
years he roamed the countryside and killed.” The in¬ 
tensity with which Sophronia was telling the story 
showed that she believed it. 

“He sold his soul to the devil.” 

“He did, indeed, just as Quentin may have done. 
Stubbs killed livestock and people with, the sartie 
pleasure. And no woman or girl was safe in the area. 
They claim he killed and ate his own son. Finally the 
.authorities became wise to his evil tricks. They caught 
him and tried him before the courts. Though he denied 
his guilt and they could not find the wolfbelt on him, 
they found him guilty. He was tortured and executed 
and his head was mounted on a pole outside the town 
of Bedburg to warn others against committing such 
a sin!” 
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Carolyn said, “That’s a horrible story.” 

“And a true one. 5 ’ 

“Have you ever spoken to Quentin about this gossip 
in the village? Warned him of it, for his own good?” 

Sophronia shook her head. “I’ve not said anything to 
him, but my husband has. Enoch upbraided him about 
that and a lot of other matters. And Quentin laughed 
in his face^ He got nowhere with him.” 

Carolyn commented, thoughtfully, “So he’s either 
guilty or merely arrogant to the point of being fool¬ 
hardy.” 

“I suppose there is that choice. I’m still not sure about 
him. But I wish he’d leave here.”- 

“I can understand that.” 

“And I don’t think you should become engaged to 
him,” Sophronia warned her. 

“Some caution in the matter might be wise,” she 
agreed. 

“I don’t like to interfere and I realize he is as hand¬ 
some as you’re likely to find. But underneath all that 
charm and good looks there exists evil.” 

“He is most persuasive.” 

“Trying to hurry you into the marriage. I’m sure 
Enoch doesn’t favor the move, and you should not make 
it without calling upon him for advice.” 

“I’ll remember that.” 

Sophronia smiled gently. “I don’t want to appear 
Quentin’s enemy, but there must be no tragedy here. 
We feel responsible for you, in large part.” 

“I’m grateful for that.” 

“My husband and I wanted you to come here for 
protection. We would be sorely grieved if, as a result, 
you fell under the influence of what we are Coming 
to believe is an evil ypung man.” 

Carolyn nodded. “He showed little sympathy with 
me in my accident.” 

“Because you were with Barnabas.” 

“Oh?” 

“Yes,” the older woman said with a knowing smile. 
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“He is wickedly jealous of Barnabas. He senses that he 
is a much finer man.” 

«T » 

I agree. 

‘‘And he fears Barnabas might ask you to marry him 
and you would forget your promises to Quentin and 
accept.” 

She frowned. “I don’t believe I have actually made 
any such promises.” 

“He claims so.” 

“And wrongly, I fear.” 

“That is possible,” Sophronia agreed. “He is quick to 
he about most things.” 

“And I do think Barnabas is very different and much 
pleasanter. But isn’t Barnabas in love with Sabina?” 

“The other way around, my dear. The poor forlorn 
little dear is much enamored of Cousin Barnabas. But 
he has given her no encouragement. He is a scholar, 
a serious man and devoted to travel. I do not think he 
contemplates marriage as yet.” 

“That is quite possible,” she said. “I hope Sabina has 
no heartbreak over him. She seems such a lovely, kind 
girL” 

“She is,” Sophronia said. “A strange, frightened 
little creature when we first took her in. We knew very 
litle of her parents, but we wanted to help her since 
she bore our family name even though the connection 
was slight.” 

“I remember so little today,” Carolyn apologized. “You 
must forgive me.” 

“Don’t worry about it.” 

“Sabina is rather pale. Does she enjoy good health?” 

Sophronia’s fleshy face shadowed. “Unfortunately her 
nervous system is not what it should be. It takes very 
little to upset her. Dr. Chadwell has treated her without 
result, which does not surprise me. That old man’s con¬ 
dition is much worse than that of most of his patients.” 

Carolyn smiled. “He does seem a bit doddering.” 

“I cannot abide him!” Sophronia declared. “You will 
have noticed that Sabina is very pale. Sometimes she 
has nightmares... also, we have known her to walk 
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in her sleep. It gives one a shock to see her that way 
for the first time. She so resembles a phantom with 
eyes staring and hands oustretched as she moves silently 
from room to room.” 

“What do you do when she takes these sleepwalking 
spells?” 

“There is nothing we can do. It is dangerous to wake 
her. We follow her so that she doesn’t harm herself, 
and eventually she returns to her bed. It is a great 
strain. But fortunately she has not had one of these 
spells for a long while.” 

Their conversation was ended by the arrival of the 
housekeeper, who wanted to confer with Sophronia. 
The two women went away together, leaving her alone 
in the elegantly furnished parlor. She sat staring out 
the window at the snow-covered lawns and thinking 
of all that had just been said to her. She was longing 
to talk to Barnabas, who she knew was living in the 
old house. After a few minutes she decided to bundle 
up against the cold and go in search of him. 

The outer clothing that she put on was as strange to 
her as the inner. Finally in long coat, with a scarf of 
heavy wool tied about her head and ears, her hands in 
thick mittens and her feet in overshoes of oiled leather, 
she ventured out into the cold December morning. 

The sun gave a minimal warmth, but there was a 
slight breeze to offset this. She halted on the lawn a 
moment to admire the tall elms and evergreens mantled 
with snow. The snowy hedges had a Christmas card 
look, and far beyond the edge of the cliff the bay 
appeared icy blue. 

From where she stood she could see Widows’ Hill and 
she was startled to note several evergreens growing 
there. She could not recall them. And then she remem¬ 
bered that once she had heard mention of trees there 
being destroyed in the hurricane year of 1896. That 
explained why the trees were still there. It would be 
more than a quarter of a century before that storm 
would take place! 

She studied Collinwood and thought it was a house 
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that changed little through the years. Then she moved 
on around to the path that led by the mansion and the 
outbuildings to the old house where Barnabas lived and 
the sloping field and cemetery beyond. She knew the 
grounds well; she had even ventured into the forest and 
the lonely swampland further on. That was truly a 
dangerous place to go alone and she had been warned 
against it. 

But the swamp seemed part of another world on this 
winter morning as she made her way along the uneven, 
icy path in the direction of the old house. She had to 
pass the outbuildings and some of the cottages in which 
the servants lived. By 1969 most of the cottages had 
been razed; th£re were not the numerous servants to 
need them. But this was a century earlier when servants 
worked for little and cottages were cheap to build. 

Suddenly to the right before one of the cottages she 
heard an angry sound of voices. A burly, cruel-faced 
man was upbraiding a prematurely aged woman with 
a bundle of kindling wood gathered in her arms. A 
child clung to the womans shabby coat. The woman 
was pleading with the man to let her by, while he, for 
some reason, was blocking her way in a rage. Finally 
the burly man lashed at the woman with a large hand 
and sent the sticks she’d gathered flying. She let out a 
wail of distress and the child began to cry. 

It was at this point that another figure appeared be¬ 
hind the big man. Carolyn, who had been watching the 
drama in dismay, found her heart giving a leap when 
she recognized the newcomer. Barnabas, dashing in 
caped coat and bare head, swung the big man around 
with ease. Then, angrily tongue-lashing him, he raised 
his cane threateningly. 

The next thing the big man was bending down and 
sullenly collecting the scattered wood. When he had 
done this, he acted on Barnabas’ instructions to take it 
into the cottage. The woman lingered to give Barnabas 
a look of gratitude, and quickly gathering the child up 
in her arms, followed the man inside. 

Only then did Barnabas turn away from the cottage 
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and see Carolyn. He waved to her and advanced across 
the snow to the path where she was standing. 

When he came up to her, he said, “I was too busy to 
see you at first.” 

•She looked up at him with admiring eyes. “So I 
noticed. What did all that mean?” 

“The man you saw, if one cares to give him that 
title, is Tom Brandon. He’s foreman of the farm here, a 
bully and drunkard. I don’t know why Enoch keeps him 
on unless it’s because he works cheap. That would be 
reason enough with Enoch. At any rate Tom Brandon 
is a notorious wife-beater and the unhappy creature you 
saw with their youngest was his wife. This is not the 
first time I’ve had to reprimand him.” 

“I think what you did was wonderful.” 

Barnabas’ handsome, sallow face showed a more 
melancholy expression than usual. He turned and stared 
at the distant cottage for a moment before giving his 
attention to her again. “The trouble is, I’m not able 
to do enough. I can’t free that woman from Tom. And 
he will go on torturing her when there’s no. one to 
defend her.” 

“Why are some people so cruel?” 

“Cruelty is as old as the history of the human race,” 
Barnabas said sadly. “While we have conquered many 
things, we have not yet learned to conquer the evil in 
ourselves. Whenever we are able to do that, this world 
will be a happier place.” 

“I hope you frightened him into behaving for a short 
time, at least,” she said, her breath showing in the cold 
air. 

Barnabas nodded. “Perhaps I won that small victory. 
I’m going to discuss that fellow with Enoch again— 
though I suppose if I talk him out of his job here, it 
will only be harder for his wife and children.” 

“It’s difficult to know what’s best.” 

“You must be much improved to be out here this 
morning.” 

“I was on my way to the old house in search of you.” 

“Well, let us go on to it, then,” he suggested. “You’re 
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going to catch a chill if you stand here much longer/" 
Linking an arm in hers, he began to guide her along 
the path to the house where he always stayed when 
visiting Collinwood. 

She said, “This is a bewildering experience. I foiget 
Im living in the past. Things seem the same and sud¬ 
denly they’re very different.” 

“Try not to think about it,” he advised her. “Live 
these days as if they were the only ones for you. As 
if this age was yours. It will be better.” 

“It’s not easy to wake up and find yourself promised 
in marriage,” she said ruefully. 

Barnabas gave her a troubled glance. “You shouldn’t 
take everything Quentin tells you as truth. I wanted to 
warn you against him last night, but I had no oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“I sensed that,” she said. “That is why I came to 
seek you out today.” 

“Quentin is a ruthless young man,” Barnabas said. 
“You could make no worse mistake than marrying him.” 

“Exactly how I feel. And Sophronia warned me 
against him.” 

“The difficulty is that his wickedness is the kind 
hard to prove,” Barnabas continued. “But you would be 
wise to listen to the advice of others about him.” 

They had arrived at the steps of the ancient brick 
house which had been the first building at Collinwood. 
With the completion of the larger house it had been 
abandoned by the family. But whenever Barnabas came 
there for a visit he requested that he should have the 
old house. It was a favorite place of his. He mounted 
the stone steps and rapped on the oaken door with the 
solid iron ring installed there for that purpose. After 
a moment the door was cautiously opened and a puffed, 
bearded face thrust out from the inner shadows to peer 
at them. On seeing Barnabas the ugly face showed a 
smile revealing yellow stubs of teeth and the door was 
swung wide. 

Carolyn recognized the man as the gruff Hare, whom 
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Barnabas had long kept as his sole servant. “Hello, 
Hare,” she said. “I doubt if you remember me/" 

The stout man with the bearded countenance re¬ 
garded her stolidly, with no sign of recognition. Barna¬ 
bas smiled at her as they passed by the servant to go 
on :to the parlor of the old house. 

Barnabas said, “He knows you all right. But he won't 
let on. Its part of his defense. You mustn't mind." 

There was a blazing log fire in the ornate fireplace 
of the parlor of the old house. Barnabas showed her to 
a chair and then stood by the fireplace facing her. She 
found this room less strange to her than the living room 
at Collinwood. It had changed hardly any through the 
years. 

She told him, “I feel more at home here than aywhere 
else." 

“It is my favorite place," he agreed. 

“To return to the subject of Quentin,” she said, “you 
probably know there are some strange rumors circulat¬ 
ing about him." 

Barnabas nodded. “I have heard them." 

“What do you think?" 

“My feelings are mixed," Barnabas said, his handsome 
face shadowing. “I have had some personal experience 
with the superstitions of the villagers. At this time Tm 
received by them very well. There is no mystery about 
me. But there have been less pleasant days." 

“Please explain," she said. 

“Quentin is undoubtedly hiding something in his 
past," Barnabas said. “I'm not sure what it is. Perhaps 
he does bear the curse of the werewolf. From the begin¬ 
ning Collinwood has been a place of phantoms and 
legends. We've had the phantom mariner of Widows’ 
Hill, the warlock and the persistent vampire scares to 
combat. To those has been added this werewolf story." 

“You think he may be able to turn into a wolf at 
will and that he killed all those people, including that 
poor tramp last night?" 

“I don’t know whether he changes into an animal but 
it could be possible that he becomes an animal in be- 
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havior and in that condition attacked his victims and 
ripped their throats out.” 

She shuddered. “You are saying he may have spells of 
violent madness.” 

“The equivalent,” he agreed. “But I somehow doubt 
that Quentin is responsible for the killings. If he were, 
I think they would follow a different pattern. He would 
have attacked other people.” 

“Then what* is your theory?” 

The man in the caped coat shrugged. “At this moment 
I have none.” 

Carolyn was disappointed. She had been sure Barna¬ 
bas would have some explanation for the frightening 
werewolf thing. “Quentin is very jealous of you,” she 
told Barnabas. “When he thought I was cold toward 
him he brought you into it at once.” 

Barnabas smiled faintly. “Tm not surprised.” 

“He told me it was no use falling in love with, you, 
that you were going to marry Sabina.” t 

“That was very wrong,” he said. Tm fond of Sabina 
and she is a good friend but nothing moro.” 

“She seems a lovely girl.” 

“Interesting,” Barnabas said. “And not as naive as 
you might think.” 

“Tm sure she is in love with you.” 

Barnabas looked dubious. “I wouldn't say that. You 
will discover that she is being courted by one of Collin- 
wood's neighbors, a young man named Jeff Wilmer. He 
lives about a mile from here. Unfortunately his estate 
has run down and he is in rather desperate financial 
straits.” 

She smiled. “Then Enoch would not care to have him 
courting Sabina.” 

“I think that is why he has tried to encourage a 
romance between the girl and myself,” Barnabas said. 
“But I believe it is Jeff Wilmer she truly cares for. And 
I think, if Enoch doesn't somehow interfere, that she 
and Jeff may one day marry.” 

“I will probably meet him soon.” 

“Undoubtedly,” he agreed. “Jeff Wilmer is a regular 
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visitor to Collinwood. He is quiet and pleasant, but, 
unfortunately, he is addicted to drink and gambles 
whenever he has the money. So his prospects are not 
ideal unless Enoch should decide to put some capital 
into rebuilding his estate.” 

“A difficult situation,” she said. 

“It is,” Barnabas agreed “And made more so by the 
fact that Enoch is so tight-fisted.” 

“He is very grim. Does he have any friends at all?” 

“Very few. And most of them as odd as himself. One 
of them you will see frequently, Captain Timothy Hen¬ 
driks. He comes over from the village regularly.” 

“Is he captain of a schooner?” 

Barnabas shook his head. “No. He seems to be finished 
with the sea. And no wonder. According to the stories 
his main trade was in black ivory.” 

She frowned. “Black ivory?” 

“The slave trade,” Barnabas explained grimly. “You 
must remember this is 1869 and we have just fought the 
Civil War to settle the question of slavery. While many 
of the captains of clipper ships here in New England 
paid pious tribute to the need tp destroy the slave 
trade, they were at the same time using their vessels 
for that kind of human cargo. Captain Timothy Hen¬ 
driks is said to have been one of them.” 

“He cant be a nice person.” 

“He isn't,” Barnabas said. “Somehow along the way 
he must have lost his ill-gotten profits. They say he was 
returning here to settle down when the ship he was 
on was lost in a storm, with all his money going to the 
bottom of the ocean with it.” 

Carolyn's eyes showed fire. “That would be a proper 
ending to such an evil.” 

“At any rate he now lives quietly with his sister in 
a dottage in the village. Most of his days are spent at 
the Blue Whale Tavern. In the evenings he often comes 
here to talk with Enoch. Tm not sure/but that our 
righteous Enoch may have invested some money with 
Captain Hendriks in the black ivory trade. There is 
some bond between them.” 
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“What does Captain Hendriks look like?” _ 

Barnabas said, “He must have been a giant of a 
man at one. time. But now he is a gaunt skeleton, all 
hollow eyes and flapping clothes. He has grown so thin 
none of his clothes fit properly. But he still possesses 
that huge bony frame and he has a booming voice such 
as you'd expect in a big man.” 

“Then his health has failed him as well?” 

“The talk is that he suffers from a voodoo curse put 
on him by the slaves he abused. They say he cant 
sleep for dreaming of the horror of those men in the 
fetid darkness below decks. Free men reduced to slavery 
and the horror of starvation and chains.” 

“Td rather not meet your captain!” she declared. 

“Oh, you'll find him mild enough,” Barnabas assured 
her. “And you may think him interesting; But look deep 
into his eyes and you'll see that he is a haunted man.” 

“Collinsport seems to have more than its share of 
weird people,” she said. 

“This is an odd period in history,” Barnabas said. 
“These people are convinced with the war over and 
Grant as president all their troubles are at an end. 
They little realize that the shadow of slavery will 
stretch down through the years.” 

“And what about you?” she challenged him. 

“I, too, have my problems,” Barnabas said gravely. 
“Just now I am a free man. I walk in the sunshine and 
give thanks for it. But there is always the chance that 
I will be struck down by an old complaint. Then the 
time of darkness will return.” 

“Quentin said something about your ancestor having 
left here in disgrace,” she said. “I believe he hinted that 
the first Barnabas Collins was a vampire.” 

“Surely you had heard that before?” Barnabas said 
calmly. 

“Yes. It seems I have. I'm very confused.” 

Barnabas had a sad expression on his gaunt, hand¬ 
some face. “Have you ever visited the cellar here?” 

“I don't think so.” 

“Perhaps you should.” 
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"Why?” 

"There is something down there I would like to show 
you while I am still a normal human being like your¬ 
self.” Barnabas took a few steps towards-the doorway. 
"We may as well go down now.” 

She couldn't imagine what he had in mind. "If you 
like,” sh^ said in a small voice, and she got up from the 
chair. 

Barnabas guided her along the dark hallway, holding 
a lighted candle in one hand. Then he went ahead of 
her down the stairs into the damp cold cellar. She 
followed slowly, trying to accustom her eyes to this new 
darkness. 

He halted a few steps ahead of her, the glow of the 
candle highlighting his noble head and shoulders in the 
gloom of the cellar. "You mustn’t be afraid,” he said 

gently. 

"I’m not,” she promised, but the truth was she did 
find this eerie. 

“We must go the length of the cellar and then we 
will come to the place I think you should see.” 

"It’s cold and so damp here,” she said. "It’s very 
unpleasant.” 

"Sometimes,” he agreed. At last he came to a door 
and halted for her to catch up with him. Looking at her 
directly, his deep-set eyes burning into hers, he said, 
"I don’t want you to be alarmed at what I’m about to 
reveal. You have nothing to fear.” 

"I believe you.” 

He stared at her a moment in silence; then with the 
candle still held high he opened the door and they 
entered a room which she first thought was empty. Then 
she saw the coffin on a stand in the far comer and gave 
a small gasp. 

Barnabas touched her gently on the arm*. "Do not be 
alarmed,” he said. "I’m showing you this place because 
later on, when you return to your own century, this 
will all seem like part of a. nightmare. You will be 
unable to separate the real from the imagined. So I 
may safely reveal my secret.” 
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“What is that coffin for?” she asked, turning to him 
with horror marring her pretty face. 

“It is where I often sleep,” he said quietly. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

“You sleep in a coffin?” Carolyn asked incredulously. 

The flickering flame of the candle revealed the in¬ 
finite sadness oLhis face as he gazed at the rich oaken 
casket with its heavy bronze handles. “I have spent more 
hours in it than you have lived.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

He turned to her. “At various times in my life I have 
existed under a vampire curse. It is then that I must 
spend my daylight hours in this coffin and emerge only 
at night. For several months now I have been free of 
the curse. But when we return to the twentieth century 
I will be suffering as one of the living dead again.” 

She studied him with concern. “Is there no cure for 
your condition?” 

“So far the cures have been temporary. But I keep 
on hoping.” 

“So that is why you never allow yourself to fall in 
love with anyone? Why you never think of marrying?” 

Barnabas sighed. “It is the chief reason. So you see 
Quentin need not be jealous of me.” 

“I would marry you regardless of this,” Carolyn said 
impulsively. “It could be that a true love would make 
you well.” 

“I couldn’t take that risk. Th6 chance of spoiling the 
life of someone I really cared for,” he said, his free 
arm around her. “And I have come to care for you as 
much as anyone through the years.” 

“What about Sabina? You could marry her.” 

“Never.” 

“There must be some way to h<elp you,” she insisted. 

He smiled sadly. “At the moment I require no help. 
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I told you that for months the curse has been lifted. But 
I have no idea when it may return. That is the cross I 
must bear.” 

She glanced at the coffin and her eyes blurred with 
tears. “It’s too awful!” 

Barnabas held her close to him. “Please, Carolyn, I 
did not bring you down here to frighten or even sadden 
you. But I do want you to understand. To know me and 
my problem better. If I didn’t consider you my trusted 
friend I would never have chanced this revelation.” 

“I do love you, Barnabas,” she sobbed. “Now and in 
our own century. Why caii’t we be married?” 

“Let us consider it later,” he said. “When we return 
to that other century. Just now we have something else 
to worry about—how to protect you from being forced 
into a marriage with Quentin.” 

“Til never marry him!” 

“He will bring pressure to bear,” Barnabas warned 
her. “We must be prepared for any kind of trick on 
his part.” 

“Why doesn’t he marry Sabina?” 

“Because she has no money of her own and Enoch 
would cut her out of his will if she married Quentin. 
Without money no girl has charm for Quentin.” He 
turned her around gently. “Come, it’s time for us 
to go back upstairs.” 

She allowed him to lead her out of the gray room 
with the empty- coffin and along the blackness of the 
damp cellar to the narrow stairs. A few minutes later 
they were back in the warm parlor with its log fire and 
the visit to the cellar seemed like a bad dream. 

She said, “I suppose I must return to Collinwood.” 

“They’ll be wondering about you,” he agreed. 

“You’ll come and visit me there often, won’t you?” 

“Of course.” 

“Otherwise I don’t think I could stand it,” she said. 
“I feel lost.” 

“It will be different once you are caught up in the 
affairs of this age,” he promised. 

“I hope so,” she said. 
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"Til walk you back part way,” Barnabas suggested. 
“I want to stop by Tom Brandon’s cottage and see how 
it fares with his wife. If he’s not behaved himself he’ll 
answer to me.” 

They left the old hotise and strolled back toward the 
rambling, big mansion known as Collinwood. Barnabas 
talked of the holidays ahead and said they would go 
for a sleigh ride through the surrounding country. When 
they came to the cottages he left her, promising to visit 
Collinwood that evening. He was walking toward the 
Brandon cottage as she headed on to the great mansion. 

The happenings at the old house had left her con¬ 
fused and troubled. It came to her as if through a 
fog that she’d known something of the plight Barnabas 
was in before, and she knew she must be careful not 
to betray anything that he’d told her. There were those 
at Collinwood who would gladly use the information to 
hurt him. Quentin, for instance. 

When she entered the front door of the main house, a 
maid quickly appeared to help her remove her coat 
and overshoes. As the maid left with her things, Sabina 
came out of the living room to greet her. 

“I wondered where you were,” the girl said. 

“I went for a walk. The air is stimulating.” 

Sabina laughed. “And I expected you would still be 
in bed recovering from your accident. I’m glad you’re 
better.” 

“So am I.” 

“I’ve been sewing,” Sabina told her. “I’m making a 
fine gown for the holidays. We’ll be having company 
all through the season.” 

“That will be pleasant in the long dark days.” 

“Come to the sewing room and I’ll show you the 
gown,” Sabina said with an air of happy excitement. 

“I’d like to see it,” Carolyn told her. 

Sabina led her through the living room and another 
door to a room just beyond it. Here the dress was 
stretched out on a table where she’d put it when she 
finished sewing. It was of a fine gold silk. Sabina held 
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it up. “Do you think the bosom is too low in cut? 
Uncle Enoch is so stuffy about such matters/' 

Carolyn smiled. “No. I think it is no more than 
properly revealing.” 

Sabina held the dress to her. “You ve made me feel 
better. Just because were here in this isolated country 
town I don’t want to be a frump!” 

“You never will be that!” 

“I'll try not to,” the blonde said with a sigh as she 
put the gown aside. She indicated a chair for Carolyn. 
“Do sit here awhile. We can talk freely and I have so 
much to talk about.” 

“My memory is still hazy,” Carolyn warned her. “I’m 
afraid you must talk to me as if we’d just met. I’ll not 
remember much detail of the past.” 

“What a stupid nuisance!” Sabina said unhappily. 
“Weve always had such delicious gossips together!” 

“We can begin over again.” 

“That is a wonderful idea,” Sabina said with a merry 
twinkle in her clear blue eyes. “About the gown. I want 
it to be a little daring. I’ll enjoy seeing the expression 
of Jeff Wilmer’s face when he sees me" in it. He thinks 
the only really smart girls are in Boston.” 

“He’s the young man who’s been courting you?” 

“Yes,” she said with a toss of her head. “But I prefer 
Barnabas, though he’s a confirmed bachelor. I’m sure 
of it" 

“He’s very nice,” Carolyn said. 

“And fond of you,” Sabina said with conspiratorial 
excitement. She leaned forward, “Maybe you can snare 
him!” 

“I doubt it.” 

“You never know,” Sabina said. “He’s been attentive 
to you ever since you first came here. And he insisted 
on taking the carriage to the station to meet you 
yesterday. He should have nsed a sled but Quentin sug¬ 
gested the carriage would be safe since it had been only 
a light snow. Quentin knew better! He wanted you 
two to have an accident!” 

“And we did,” Carolyn said. 
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"It was a shame! You might have been killed,” Sabina 
said. "And Barnabas was in a dreadful state of worry. 
He insisted on going for old Dr. Chadwell himself, al¬ 
though a lot of good that old fogey turned out to be! 
Anyway, you’re almost yourself again—no thanks to 
Quentin!” 

"Quentin can be very jealous.” 

"He’s wicked!” the blonde said indignantly. "You’re 
not going to let him trick you into marrying him, are 
you?” 

"I hope not.” 

"You mustn’t. You should set your cap for Barnabas.” 

She smiled. "I’ll have to give that some thought.” 

"You do that,” Sabina said. "Now what were we 
talking about before I started on Barnabas? Oh, yes, the 
new gowns. They say the ones in London are perfectly 
scandalous this year! I wonder what Queen Victoria will 
think?” 

"In some of the printed plates I’ve seen of her the 
gowns she was wearing were cut low enough,” Carolyn 
pointed out. 

Sabina gave a gleeful chuckle. "That’s what I like 
about you. You always say things to cheer me up. If 
Uncle Enoch complains about my gown I’ll tell him 
I copied it from one of the Queen’s. That should quiet 
him!” 

"Is he as grim and mean as he seems?” Carolyn asked. 

"He’s worse,” Sabina declared. "If it weren’t for Aunt 
Sophronia you wouldn’t be able to live here at all.” 

"How long have you been here?” 

"Quite a while,” she said. "It was a Collinsport law¬ 
yer, Samuel Clive, who learned that I was an orphan 
and without funds and suggested Enoch might take 
me in.” 

"This Samuel Clive knew you were a Collins?” 

"Yes. He had known my father some years before we 
moved to Portland,” she said. "Mr. Clive was a fine old 
man and he handled all the legal affairs of the business 
and the estate until his death.” 

"When did he die?” 
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“Just before you came to visit,” Sabina said. “So you 
never met him. But though he was a fine man and in¬ 
strumental in bringing me to the attention of Uncle 
Enoch I sometimes wonder if I wouldn’t have been 
better off to have fought my way out of my predicament 
on my own. I could always have found work with some 
wealthy family as a governess.” 

“You have a good home here,” Carolyn said. 

“I won’t deny that, but I have so little freedom. Uncle 
Enoch is very stem.” 

“Sophronia is a good soul.” 

“She’s wonderful, but not strong enough to stand up 
to him . . . though I believe he loves her in his own 
odd way. He’s even spending some money to have 
an artist come here and paint her portrait. And he 
doesn’t part with money easily.” 

Carolyn smiled. “That should prove something.” 

“Perhaps it won’t ever happen,” Sabina said. “He’11 
refuse to pay the artist at the last minute.” 

“I think not,” Carolyn said. “The portrait will be 
painted and it will be an excellent likeness as well as 
a work of art.” 

Sabina’s blue eyes widened with surprise. “How can 
you be so sure of that?” 

She smiled. “It’s just a feeling I have.” She couldn’t 
very well tell the poor girl that she had lived a century 
ahead and seen the completed portrait then. 

“Well, I hope you’re right,” Sabina said. “I miss 
Samuel Clive a great deal. I often went to him for advice 
and he spoke to me frankly about the Collins family. 
He knew them better than most people.” 

“I’m sure he did.” 

“He claimed Uncle Enoch was very wild when he was 
a young man but then he became just the opposite—a 
real kill-joy and mean.” 

Carolyn laughed. “That describes him.” 

“Old Mr. Clive courted Sophronia at one time. He 
said she was much too nice for Enoch. And she is. She’s 
the one who makes him have company here. Otherwise 
it would be a miser’s house.” 
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“I can see that you would miss your lawyer friend.” 

"You don’t know how much,” she said, her face 
clouding. "And he warned me against Quentin. He 
told me he was mean and wicked. Not to have anything 
to do with him.” 

"He must have seen through his sham charm.” 

"Most everyone does that,” Sabina said in disgust. 
"I used to go to the village a lot when Samuel Clive 
was alive. I never go in much now.” 

"It’s too bad,” she sympathized. 

Sabina gave her a sharp glance. "Did you hear about 
the man being killed out by the fence last night?” 

"Yes.” 

“Doesn’t that scare you?” 

"It was a horrible thing.” 

"Like all those others, his throat was ripped openl” 

"It must be some wild animal.” 

Sabina looked at her guardedly. "You know what 
they say?” 

"What?” 

"That the killer is a werewolf.” 

"I have heard that. But I didn’t pay any attention to 
.. ” 
it. 

"I think the villagers may be right.” She paused. "And 
you know who they think the werewolf is?” 

Carolyn nodded. ' "Quentin.” 

"Yes. And I believe it may be true.” 

"Why?” 

The blonde shrugged. "Because he’s so hateful any¬ 
way. And he likes to wander around at night. He often 
takes long walks in the dark, even in the middle of 
winter.” 

"That really isn’t proof enough.” 

"They’ll find out in time,” Sabina said. "One of these 
nights he’ll be caught.” 

"But isn’t a werewolf a kind of supernatural thing? 
How can you trap a ghost?” 

"I’m sure there are ways,” Sabina said. "But I’m not 
going to worry about it. Captain Hendriks 'and JefiF 
Wilm£r are coming tonight. And I’m supposed to play 
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the harpsichord for them. Can you imagine having 
those two for inspiration?” 

Carolyn laughed. “I believe Barnabas is coming by 
as well. So why not play, for him?” 

“I’d like that,” Sabina said, her eyes shining. ‘Til play 
him a love song. Just you wait until were all gathered 
in the parlor. Uncle Enoch will clear his throat and 
say, 'My ward will now entertain us with some music/ ” 
Sabina lowered her voice for the announcement and 
gave an uncanny imitation of the gruff Enoch. 

And it happened almost exactly like that. After dinner 
they moved into the parlor with its chandeliers shedding 
3. warm yellow light. Sophronia and Enoch sat on a 
divan at one end of the room with Captain Timothy 
Hendriks near them. The gaunt former sea captain was 
just as odd as he had been described. 

Jeff Wilmers, a slender young man with a bronzed, 
cynical face, was also there, sitting near Sabina. Barna¬ 
bas had joined the party; he and Carolyn were occupy¬ 
ing a divan somewhat removed from the others. Just 
as Sabina had predicted, Enoch Collins stood up and 
cleared his throat, saying, “My ward will now entertain 
us on the harpsichord.” 

Sabina managed to exchange a mischievous glance 
with Carolyn before she seated herself at the large 
gilded instrument. Her voice was small but sweet and 
and she seemed to play the instrument very well. 
Everyone listened intently and there was a warm burst 
of applause after her first number. 

She sang for nearly half an hour before she rose from 
the instrument with blushing confusion. After that there 
began a general conversation. Enoch buttonholed Barna¬ 
bas for a discussion about the weather, and Captain 
Hendriks came striding down the length of the living 
room to pounce on Carolyn like the ancient mariner 
that-he was. 

“I see that Quentin is not of our company tonight,” 
he boomed at her. 

“No. He vanished directly after dinner.” 

“Ah!” His gaunt face lighted up in a strange manner. 
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“He has his own pleasures, I presume. Wild youth is 
not easily tamed to the saddle/’ 

“I hadn’t thought about it,” she said. 

“You would do well to, since you are to become Mrs. 
Quentin Collins.”. With an abrupt change of subject, 
he inquired, “Are you familiar with the islands?” 

“The islands?” she asked, baffled. 

“The Indies,” he boomed, staring at her with his 
strange eyes as if he considered her half-witted. “The 
West Indies!” 

“Oh, now I follow you,” she said. “No, I have never 
been there.” 

“It is where I intend to go. I’m only waiting for a 
proper person to finance me to a new ship. I lost the 
Martha Haley on my last voyage here. Lost everything, 
lock, stock and barrel! Made me a poor man! I was 
adrift for days with members of my sturdy crew! Low 
on food and water! Hot skies overhead! Cannibalism 
on our minds when a clipper out of Portland sees us 
and picks us up.” 

“What an adventure it must have been,” she said, 
trying to muster proper enthusiasm. 

“Adventure indeed!” he snorted. “It ruined me! Hear 
that! Ruined me! And left me in a very nervous state.” 
He glanced around him apprehensively. Then leaning 
so close to her that she almost drew back from his 
heavy, sour breath, he managed a booming whisper. “I 
wouldn’t want you to mention this to the others, they’d 
think me a bit mad. But every so often I hear a moan¬ 
ing and a clanking of chains!” He paused dramatically, 
a wild eye fixed directly on her. “Listen!” 

“I don’t hear anything,” she said, alarmed. 

He leaned close again. “Listen careful and you will!” 
And he held a rigid listening attitude once more. Then 
all at once he relaxed and the^gaunt face showed relief. 
“It’s gone. Won’t come back for a while. So now we 
can go on talking about the West Indies. If Enoch 
would put up the money I’d make him a fortune. 
Samuel Clive was ready to finance me but he died 
before we could settle the terms.” 
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"That’s too bad.” 

"Tragedy follows me like a pet spaniel,” Captain 
Hendriks boomed unhappily. "But I tell you it’s there. 
All there waiting for me. Bones, and scraps of cloth and 
diamonds and gold. Hah! What do you say to that, 
young woman?” 

She stared at him, certain that he had gone out of 
his mind. "Bones, and scraps of cloth and diamonds and 

g° ld? ” ? 

"Don’t be thick-headed, my lass,” he reproved her. 
"You’ll never catch a husband if you’re too slow!” 

«T> |» 

Im sorry! 

Now he jabbed a huge finger into her ribs so that 
it actually hurt her. “Pirate treasure!” 

"Oh,” she said. "Pirate treasure.” 

"What else?” he boomed. “The one sure way to 
reclaim my fortune. No market for the old trade, eh? 
Change with the times. Progress! Opportunity! The 
Indies are loaded with hidden pirate treasure and this 
is the age to go find them!” 

"I think it would be exciting!” she managed. 

"Then ship aboard with me!” the big man exclaimed 
with delight. 

"You mustn’t be selfish, Captain, it is only fair to 
give us all a chance to speak with Carolyn and express 
our hope that she is better after her accident.” It was 
a smiling Jeff Wilmer who had come to her rescue. 

Captain Hendriks stepped back. "The accident. I’d 
forgotten. Dr. Chadwell told me about it. Said the girl 
was left completely mad!” With that he gave Carolyn a 
strange glance and retreated to join the group at the 
far end of the room. 

Jeff Wilmer chuckled. "You seem to have made quite 
an impression on the captain.” 

She smiled wanly. "Hardly a favorable one.” 

"You will find that he lives in a world of his own,” 
Jeff said. "A kind of phantom existence which none of 
the rest of us are really able to understand.” 

"I’m glad I’m not alone in that.” 

"You’re certainly not,” Jeff said. "I haven’t managed 
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to see you very often since you came to stay here. But 
I promised myself to be here tonight. I’m glad you had 
no serious damage yesterday.” 

Her eyes twinkled. “Dr. Chadwell seems to be 
spreading a different story.” 

“Poor old Chadwell is" loony himself,” Jeff said. “No 
one pays any attention to him these days. They all use 
the new doctor. That is, everyone but Enoch.” 

“He seems very loyal to Dr. Chadwell.” 

“It is my opinion that he uses him because of his 
getting a very cheap rate,” Jeff said with a smile. “Your 
uncle is careful when he opens his purse,” 

“So I understand,” she said. 

“He was more manageable when his lawyer, Samuel 
Clive, was alive,” Jeff said. “Clive had a way of reason¬ 
ing with him.” 

“I hear he was a very fine old man,” she said. 

“He was a good friend to me,” Jeff said, “though 
perhaps I didn’t deserve it. He saved me from losing 
my place more than onee, though it’s still mortgaged 
to the hilt.” 

She gave him a serious look. “Perhaps you* should 
marry and settle down. Then if you work very hard 
you could, gradually pay off your debts.” 

Jeff looked rueful. “I gather that someone has told 
ybu all about me and my failings.” 

Carolyn smiled. “I’d hardly count your failings as 
equal to your assets. You are still young, and good- 
looking, and you seem very nice. The statement is on 
the credit side.” 

“You sound like a bookkeeper, but a most delightful 
one.” His eyes showed a twinkle again. “Perhaps you 
might be willing to marry me and save me from my 
folly.” 

“I think your interests lie more in Sabina’s direction,” 
she said. 

“But you’re wrong,” Jeff Wilmer protested. “I don’t 
think Sabina takes me seriously at all.” 

“Don’t be too certain.” 

“And I know Enoch would have an apoplectic fit 
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if he heard that I wanted to marry her. He accepts me 
as a guest, but he’d never see me as an in-law.” 

At that moment Sabina joined them. “What is all 
this serious talk between you two?” 

“We were discussing die Maine weather,” Jeff said 
promptly. “Carolyn is of the opinion it is unpredictable.” 

Sabina gave her a teasing look. “I’m sure that’s what 
you were saying. You have such an interest in the 
weather.” She took Jeff by the arm. “Come along, Aunt 
Sophronia wants to ask you about some relative of 
yours she’s trying to tell the Captain about and she 
can’t remember his name.” 

Jeff looked unhappy. “Do I have to join those old 
people?” 

“I’m afraid so,” Sabina said roguishly. “In any case, 
here comes Barnabas and he’ll want Carolyn to himself.” 
And she led the young man away. 

Barnabas, having finally disengaged himself from 
Enoch Collins, came to her with a look of amusement 
on his sallow, handsome face. “I saw you and the cap¬ 
tain having an enjoyable tete-a-tete.” 

“Don’t mention it,” she groaned. “Can’t we get away 
by ourselves for a moment?” 

“There’s always the hallway.”' He took her arm and 
guided her toward the double doors. 

In the shadowed entrance hall they came to a halt 
before the portrait of the first Barnabas Collins. Barna¬ 
bas gave her a smiling glance. “Do you think I resemble 
my ancestor?” 

“You could be the same man,” she said. “The likeness 
is startling.” 

“I consider that a compliment.” 

“It was meant to be,” she assured him. 

“I’ll have to leave shortly,” he said. “Are you feeling 
more at ease here now?” 

“Yes. Though I have never met anyone quite so 
strangd as Captain Hendriks.” 

“He is an original,” Barnabas agreed with a chuckle. 

“Did you notice that Quentin wasn’t here?” 

“I could hardly miss that.” 
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"Does it mean, anything?” 

"Hard to say.” 

"Several of the others referred to it,” she said. "I 
didn’t take note when he left. But I think it was tight 
after we came out of the dining room.” 

"Just so long as he doesn’t bother you.” 

She nodded. "I should be grateful for that.” 

"I didn’t shock you this afternoon, I hope.” 

She looked up at him earnestly. "Not at all. I was 
flattered that you trusted me enough to take me into 
your confidence.” 

"I felt I must do it. Later on, something could happen 
and you wouldn’t -^understand. I wanted to try and 
prevent tflat.” 

"Of course it means I’m more worried about you.” 

"Don’t be,” he said. "Now I must go.” 

And he-drew her close in his arms and kissed Tier 
gently on the lips. She clung to him for a long moment, 
loath to let him go. Whether in one century or another 
he was still the one she loved most of all and needed. 
And he was struggling under a shadow more menacing 
than anything she felt could threaten her. 

She went to the door with him and watched the 
proud figure in the caped coat walk off in the wintery 
night. When he was out of sight she shut thejdoor with 
a sigh. She was too weary to rejoin the others and so 
she decided to go straight upstairs to bed. 

The stairs and hallway were dark and silent. She 
reached her room with a feeling of tension. There was 
something frightening in the air, something she couldn’t 
exactly understand. She saw that Sally had been in 
the room and put lighted candles out on the dresser 
and her bed was turned down. 

She was on her way across the room when she 
heard a creaking sound that made her suddenly freeze. 
Her eyes fixed with horror on the closet door, which was 
slowly opening and then from the shadows she saw the 
face of Quentin Collins, contorted with anger. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


She had never seen him look so angry. The sight sent 
a chill through her as she stood there waiting for him 
to offer some explanation for his presence in her room. 
He came out of the closet and stood facing her. 

“I saw you with Barnabas in the hallway/' he said 
coldly. 

“Did you?" she challenged him. “Did that give you a 
right to come in here and wait for me?" 

“You allowed him to kiss you!" 

“I don’t think that is any of your business/’ she said 
as calmly as she could. 

“You are promised to me!" He reminded her angrily. 

“That is a fabrication of yours/’ she retorted. “There 
has been no engagement announced yet and I haven’t 
said J’d marry you." 

Quentin’s face was pale with rage. “It was understood 
between us. But since your accident you have altered 
completely. Chadwell may be a quack, but v I believe 
he is right in your case. The accident damaged your 
mindl" 

“You know that isn’t true." 

“Then why have you turned against me?" Quentin 
demanded. “Why betray me with "Barnabas?" 

“My friendship with Barnabas has nothing to do with 
you/’ 

He stared at her in disbelief. “You show neither shame 
nor regret for what you did!" 

“Because I have none. And when it comes to a ques¬ 
tion of shame and regret, wouldn’t they be seemly on 
your part for hiding in my bedroom and threatening 
me in this fashion?" 

Quentin looked uncomfortable. “I did it only because 
I love you. And you hurt me gravely." 

She faced him in the flickering candlelight. “If you 
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had true consideration for me you would not subject 
me to a scene like this.” 

Quentin stepped forward and seized her by the wrist, 
his eyes bright with anger as he bent close to her. “Tell 
me that you are sorry you allowed Barnabas to kiss 
you.” 

“No.” She drew back. “You're hurting my wristl” 

His reaction was to twist it even more painfully. “Say 
you are sorry!” 

“I wont!” she cried. 

There was the sound of a door opening behind them 
as someone entered from the hallway. At once Quentin 
let go her hand and drew back quickly, looking sur¬ 
prised and uneasy. She turned to see that it was the 
thin yonng maid, Sally, who had come in. 

Sally looked at them both uncertainly. “I didn't mean 
to be a bother, miss.” 

“It's all right,” Carolyn said evenly. “I'm glad you're 
here to help me prepare for bed. Mr. Collins was just 
leaving.” 

Quentin gave her a nasty glance. “Yes, I was,” he said. 
And with a mumbled goodnight he strode out of her 
bedroom, slamming the door after him. She gave a 
deep sigh of relief. 

“I’m glad you came when you did,” she told the 
maid. “You mustn't feel badly about it.” 

“Yes, miss,” Sally said quietly as she came forward to 
help her remove her dress. 

That night Carolyn had a series of nightmares, all jpf 
which concerned the arrogant Quentin Collins. At one 
time he was pursuing her through a forest of tall for¬ 
bidding trees standing thickly together to make an 
endless corridor of darkness. Then he was in that gray 
room in the cellar of the old house standing by Barna¬ 
bas' coffin with a dagger in his upraised hand. Barnabas 
slept peacefully in the coffin as Quentin poised the 
dagger above his heart. 

She had been hiding in the shadows and now she 
dashed forward and seized the arm which held the 
dagger. Quentin turned on her in shock and anger. 
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There was a wild struggle between them as she fought 
to protect the man she loved. Next the scene quickly 
changed and she was walking in the fields in a blinding 
snowstorm. Then she heard the wailing cry of a wolf 
close by her. And a moment later a snarling yellowish- 
gray creature came leaping towards her. She stumbled 
back and fell to the snow-covered ground with the hot 
breath of the monster on her face, the yellow fangs 
threatening her as saliva dripped from the beast's 
muzzle. 

And she sat up in bed with a frenzied cry and came 
awake to her bedroom bathed in blue moonlight. From 
far outside there was a wolf howl much like the one 
in her nightmare. She stared at the window with terri¬ 
fied eyes and then all at once became aware she was 
not alone in the room! 

There was a rustling in a shadowed comer. There 
could be no mistaking it. Her eyes darted in the direc¬ 
tion of the sound. And there from the shadows there 
appeared the dim outlines of a phantom figure. She 
was about to scream 'when she saw that it was Sabina! 

Sabina, in a diaphanous dressing gown. Staring 
blankly, her face expressionless, she moved across the 
room with her hands stretched out in front of her. 
Carolyn at once recalled the mention Aunt Sophrohia 
had made of the girl's sleepwalking. 

She watched with fascination as Sabina opened the 
bedroom door and went on out to the hall. The door 
closed after her and the strange intrusion was at an 
end. Carolyn hoped the girl would be all right and 
return safely to her own room. It was best not to wake 
a sleepwalker, she remembered. So she would have to 
refrain from trying to help and trust that all went well. 

She lay back on her pillow again and staring up at 
the canopy of the old-fashioned bed tried to induce 
sleep. Again she heard the eerie cry of a wolf from the 
cliff side of the house, but at last she felt a warm drowsi¬ 
ness surge 1 through her and she slept until morning. 

After breakfast she had a chance to speak to Soph- 
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ronia in the living room. “Did you know that Sabina 
was sleepwalking last night?” 

“I did not,” Sophronia said with a look of alarm on 
her broad face. 

“She was,” Carolyn said. “I woke to find her in my 
room.” 

“Dear.me! That must have given you a scare!” 

“It would have if you hadn't warned me about her 
having such spells,” she said. “As it was, I kept silent 
and she moved on to the hall shortly.” 

“She must have returned safely to her own bed,” the 
older woman said in a worried tone. “I’m sure she's all 
right this morning. She got up early and is already in 
the sewing room. She's in a hurry to finish her party 
gown.” 

“I know. I didn't mention it to worry you. But I 
thought it best that you hear about it.” 

“Of course,” Sophronia said. “It doesn't happen regu¬ 
larly—mostly when she has had an unpleasant experience 
during the day. I'll keep a sharp watch on her and if 
she seems nervous I'll have to call the doctor.” 

“Has Dr. Chadwell treated Sabina before?” 

The older woman nodded dismally. “Yes. And you can 
see how little he helped her. I do wish Enoch would 
allow us to call the new man in. But he can be stubborn 
about some things.” 

“She may not need medical help at all,” Carolyn said. 
And then with a smile, she said, “I left the party sud¬ 
denly last night because I was so tired.” 

“We missed you but everyone understood,” Sophronia 
said pleasantly. “Did you enjoy yourself?” 

“I did,” Carolyn said. “I think Sabina is most talented 
at the harpsichord and she sings very. sweetly.” 

“Exactly my opinion. She nr t sing for us again at 
Christmas time. She will sound lovely doing the old 
carols.” 

“I'm sure of it.” 

“Our guests were much impressed with your recovery 
from your accident. Jeff Wilmer remarked on it ” 

“He's a very pleasant young man.” 
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The older woman sighed. "If only it weren't for his 
drinking and gambling he'd make someone a fine hus¬ 
band. But I fear his weakness may lose him his estate.” 

"It is really that bad?” 

Sophronia nodded gloomily. "Enoch holds a heavy 
mortgage on the property now. It was arranged in 
Samuel Glive's day. But Enoch doesn't want to fore¬ 
close. He'd much rather see Jeff assume his proper 
responsibilities and try to make the place pay.” 

"I suppose with such a backlog of debt that is close 
to impossible.” 

"Enoch feels it could be done. And even though 
Enoch is on the close side he is an excellent judge of 
business.” 

"I hope for Jeff's sake he tries.” 

, "We all do,” Sophronia said. "And what did you 
think of Captain Hendriks?” 

"Such a strange man.” 

"He is all of that,” the older woman said with a sad 
smile. 

"He talked rather wildly and in that booming voice.” 

"I'd say he is more than a little mad,” Sophronia con¬ 
fided. "But Enoch likes him and so he is invited here.” 
She glanced anxiously in the direction of the window. 
"Such a gray morning! I do believe it will snow!” 

"It is the time of year for it.” 

Sophronia's prediction proved true. In the early 
afternoon large snowflakes began to drift down and 
within an hour the snow was heavy enough to blot out 
the view of the bay. Carolyn had spent some of the 
morning in her own room. Later she went down to 
read a fine edition of the Arabian Nights, which she had 
found on one. of the tables. 

While she was reading there a loud knocking came 
on the front door. As no one seemed near to answer 
it she rose and went over and opened it. Standing there 
bareheaded in the snow was the hulking bully, Tom 
Brandon. There was an uneasy expression on his cruel 
face and even at a distance she could smell the rum 
on his breath. 
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He raised a finger to his temple in a simulation of 
tipping his cap and in a thick voice said, “I’d like 
to speak to the missus!” 

Carolyn found it hard to conceal her dislike for him. 
“Is it important? I don’t know exactly where she is 
at the moment. Could you come back later?” 

“I want to see her now,” Tom Brandon said in an ugly 
tone. 

She took a deep breath. ‘Til try to find her.” As she 
turned to go in search of Sophronia, she saw Sabina 
coming down the stairs. She asked the pale blond 
girl, “Do you know where Aunt Sophronia is?” 

“She’s having a nap at the moment.” Glancing at Tom 
Brandon standing stolidly in the open doorway, Sabina 
added, “Is there something wrong?” 

“He wants to speak to her.” Carolyn said. 

“Won’t I do?” Sabina asked turning to Tom. It was 
apparent in her reserved manner that the bully wasn’t 
a favorite with her either. 

He shuffled uneasily and then blurted out. “It’s the 
wife. She had a fall this morning and she hasn’t come 
out of it. I expect the doctor should be called.” 

Sabina’s disbelief was obvious. She said angrily, “I 
hope you haven’t been beating your wife again, Tom!” 

The bully looked frightened. “No. I told you she fell.” 

“How and where?” 

“In the house. I don’t rightly know what happened,” 
he said, evading her gaze. 

Sabina studied him with scorn in her blue eyes. “Very 
well, Tom. I’ll see that Dr. Chadwell is summoned. And 
if we find out this wasn’t an accident and you are 
responsible for her injury, it will go hard with you!” 

Saying nothing, Brandon turned and hurried down 
the steps and across the lawn in the storm. Sabina 
closed the door after him and turned to Carolyn with 
an expression of distaste on her pretty face. 

“What a hateful creature he is!” she cried. “He’s 
probably been abusing that poor thing again. If Uncle 
Enoch doesn’t do something about it, I will.” 

“What will you do?” It was Quentin who put the 
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question in his mocking fashion. He had just emerged 
from the shadowed corridor leading from the study. 

Sabina turned to him. “It’s Tom Brandons wife. 
She’s unconscious and needs a doctor. According to 
him she fell, but I’m sure he’s responsible.” 

Quentin shrugged. “She is his wife. I suppose he has 
a right to chastise her.” And he gave Carolyn a signi¬ 
ficant glance. 

“He has no right to harm herl” Sabina raged. “Dr. 
Chadwell must be brought here at once. I don t know 
whether he’ll come if I send one of the stable boys. 
I think you should go fetch him!” 

“It’s not my affair,” Quentin protested. “Barnabas is 
the Sir Galahad who is always trying to protect Tom’s, 
wife, not me.” 

“You’re here in this house doing nothing when you 
should be at the office with Uncle Enoch,” Sabina said 
hotly. “You will either go to the village for the doctor 
or I’ll complain to Uncle.” 

Quentin hesitated and then said gracelessly, “There’s 
no need to offer silly threats. I’ll go for the doctor.” 
And he turned and went down the hall to the rear of 
the house. 

Sabina gave a deep sigh of rage as she turned to 
Carolyn. “He’d better go.” < 

“I’m glad you stood up to him,” Carolyn congratu¬ 
lated her. “I’m sure he didn’t expect it.” 

“I’m not afraid to when there’s good reason,” she said. 
“I only hope he doesn’t waste too much time about it. 
That poor woman may need immediate help.” 

“Barnabas should be told what has happened.” 

“Yes. I wonder where he is.” 

“Probably at the old house. I can go and tell him 
if you like.” 

Sabina glanced out the window. “It’s storming hard 
and it’s quite a walk.” 

“I don’t mind.” 

“Very well. You go and find Barnabas; I’m going to 
Tom Brandon’s cottage. There may be something I 
can do.” 
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They each quickly dressed for the storm and left 
by the front door. As they walked around past the barns 
they saw the sleigh with Quentin start off on the journey 
to Collinsport. The harness bells tinkled gaily as he 
drove away. 

Sabina glanced after the vanishing sleigh grimly. “At 
least he’s on his way.” 

“It will take him longer than an hour,” Carolyn said. 
“Even if the doctor is in his office.” 

“I know,” the other girl said, her head bent against 
the storm and a woolen shawl drawn tightly around 
her head and shoulders. 

They parted when they came to the cottages, with 
Sabina heading for the one belonging to Tom Brandon 
and Carolyn going on toward the old house. The snow 
was coming down as heavily as before. She had real 
difficulty in keeping on the path, which was quickly 
being covered. 

She was worried about Sabina; Tom Brandon might 
be in*an ugly mood and not want her at the cottage. 
For that reason she was anxious to find Barnabas and 
have him go there as soon as he could. At last she came 
to the entrance of the drab brick house and mounted 
the steps to rap on the door. 

After what seemed an interminable time, Hare’s ugly 
face with its stubble of beard appeared as he opened the 
door a crack to see who was there. Angrily he shook 
his head and made a weird grunting sound and shut 
the door again. 

She &t once pounded on the door and called out to 
him. “Hare! Please let me in! I must find Barnabas!” 

But there was no reply as she waited in the snow¬ 
storm. Thoroughly upset, she turned and started down 
the steps, not knowing what she would do. next. She’d 
no more than reached the path than she saw a shadowy 
black form coming toward her from the direction of the 
field and the cemetery. Straining to see through the 
veil of falling snow, she recognized Barnabas and ran 
toward him. 

She was out of breath when she came up to him and 
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gasped, ‘Ive been looking for you. Hare wouldn’t let 
" me in the house!” 

Barnabas placed a protective arm around her and 
studied her with concern. “What is it?” 

“Tom Brandons wife.” She quickly went on to ex¬ 
plain. Barnabas looked troubled. “I must go there at 
once/’ he said. “It sounds bad.” 

- “Sabina is already there.” 

Barnabas took her by the arm and began to walk 
along briskly through the storm. “Ive been afraid some¬ 
thing of this kind would happen.” 

“Sabina made Quentin go to the village for the doctor. 
He didn’t want to.” 

“That sounds like him,” Barnabas said grimly. 

“He left in the sleigh just as I started out for here,” 
she said. “So he should get back in a reasonable time.” 

“On a day like this, it’s hard to say.” 

They said little else as they hurried on. She could 
feel his tension. When they were close to Tom Brandon’s 
cottage, Barnabas halted. “You had better go on to the 
house,” he said. “I’ll join Sabina.” 

“You think that would be best?” 

“Yes. It’s only a small one-room affair and it will be 
crowded enough as it is,” Barnabas said. “I’ll go to the 
house and let you know as soon as we have some word.” 

She nodded. “Just as you say.” 

When she entered Collinwood Sophronia was waiting 
for her, greatly distressed. She had already heard the 
news. “I wondered where you were,” she told Carolyn. 
“Is there any further news of that poor woman’s condi¬ 
tion?” 

* “Not yet. Barnabas and Sabina are at the cottage 
waiting for Quentin and the doctor to arrive.” 

“Little good that Chadwell will do!” Sophronia 
stormed. 

“It will be better than having no doctor, I suppose.” 

“Not much better.” 

Then began a long vigil. The storm continued and 
darkness came without there being any word from the 
cottage. Candles and lamps were lighted at Collinwood 
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and Carolyn sat with Sophronia just inside the living 
room. The first person to arrive was Enoch Collins, back 
from his office at the docks in Collinsport. 

He' stamped the snow from his boots and removed 
his coat and hat before coming in to join the two 
women. He gave them a questioning frown. “What’s 
wrong with you? You look as if some disaster had 
struck here.” 

Sophronia quickly filled him in with the details of 
the Tom Brandon affair. She ended with, “We don’t 
know how badly his poor wife has been injured. Were 
waiting for word. But if he’s been abusive to her again 
I must ask you to discharge him.” 

Enoch Collins listened in sullen silence. “We’ll see,” 
he said when she had finished. “It doesn’t do to be too 
emotional and jump to conclusions.” 

“You know Brandon is a coward and a bully,” Soph¬ 
ronia said accusingly. “I declare you only keep him on 
because he doesn’t cost you what some other foreman 
for the farm would.” 

“I don’t care to discuss that aspect of it just now,” 
her husband said stiffly. He turned to Carolyn. “Am I 
to understand that Sabina and Barnabas are already 
at the cottage?” 

“Yes. And the doctor may be there as well,” she said. 
“Quentin went for him a long while ago.” 

“I see. Then we should hear soon. I’ll be in my study.” 
And he moved on. 

Sophronia commented, “The doctor may well be here. 
They would drive the sleigh around back.” 

“Yes. I suppose so.” 

It was around six o’clock when Quentin came in. The 
two women went to the hallway to question him as he 
removed his snow-covered outer clothing. 

“What does Dr. Chadwell think?” Sophronia asked 
worriedly. 

“Dr. Chadwell doesn’t think anything,” was Quentin’s 
caustic reply. “I couldn’t locate him and so I went to 
the office of the new man, Dr. Moore. He’s in the 
cottage with the patient now.” 
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Carolyn said, “You did the right thing.” 

He shrugged. “I knew I wouldn't dare return without 
someone.” 

Sophronia sighed. “Of course it was the proper action 
to take. But I suppose Enoch will complain. Have you 
any idea how the poor woman is?” 

“No,” Quentin sakL “I didn't wait to find out. I'm 
hungry.” 

At this moment Enoch returned. He frowned when he 
heard that Dr. Moore had been summoned. “I don't 
favor using this new man.” 

Quentin said, “I had no choice.” 

“It seems you might have found Dr. Chadwell, if 
you'd tried,” Enoch Collins complained. “I find that 
in most instances you prefer to take the easy way out.” 

Sophronia spoke up. “We will have no more such 
talk, Enoch. We can only hope that Dr. Moore is able 
to help that woman . . . and that Tom Brandon is not 
responsible. Otherwise I’d say you have a share in the 
guilt for allowing that man to remain here and act as 
he has.” 

Enoch raised his eyebrows at this but made no argu¬ 
ment. He left them to return to his study. And Sophronia 
went about seeing dinner was served. 

Sabina and Barnabas returned after dinner was over, 
bringing young Dr. Moore with them. Solemnly they 
confronted Carolyn and the other members of the 
family in the living room. Snow still mantled the cloth¬ 
ing of the three as Sabina introduced the young doctor. 

‘This is Dr, Moore,” she said. “He kindly came all 
the way out here to offer his services to Mrs. Brandon.” 

Enoch Collins cleared his throat. “How is the 
woman?” 

There was a brief silence. Then in a choked voice, 
Sabina said, “She died about a half hour ago.” 

There was a murmur of consternation from all but 
Quentin, who stood in the background taking the news 
in his cool way. Enoch Collins had turned a dull purple 
color. 

“What was the cause of her death?” he asked stiffly. 
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Dr. Moore, a sandy-haired young man with a pencil¬ 
line mustache, looked grim. “Her death resulted from 
a bad blow on the side of her head. Her husband claims 
she fell and injured herself. It may be the truth. But 
frankly I don’t see how it could have happened that 
way.” 

Sophronia asked, “What of the children?” 

“The stableman’s wife has taken them,” Sabina said. 
“She seems a kind woman.” 

Enoch demanded, “Where is Tom Brandon? I’d like 
to ask him a few questions.” 

It was Barnabas who answered this time. “I doubt 
that you’ll be able to get much sense out of him. He’s 
stretched on the floor beside the stove in a drunken 
sleep.” 

■ “I see,” Enoch said. “You may send your bill to my 
office, Dr. Moore.” 

“Thank you, but Mr. Barnabas Collins has already 
paid me. And now I must be returning to the village. 
If you wish a more detailed statement from me con¬ 
cerning Mrs. Brandon’s death, I’ll gladly supply one.” 

Sophronia asked, “How do you propose to get back 
to Collinsport, Doctor?” 

“I have my own sleigh,” the young man said. “I 
thought it wise to bring it. I followed Mr. Quentin 
Collins, since I was not sure of the way.” 

Barnabas turned to him. “Perhaps I should go with 
you.” 

“It’s not necessary. I will manage.” 

"It’s a bad night and there are many turns in the 
road,” Barnabas said. “I want to stop by the Blue Whale 
Tavern in any case. It will be no hardship for me to 
accompany you.” 

Sabina said, “Then you will have to return in the 
storm.” 

He shrugged. “If it doesn’t let up I can remain there 
until the morning. Someone will be coming out this 
way then.” He moved over to where Carolyn was stand¬ 
ing and in a voice meant only for her, he said, “You 
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deserve credit for your part in this afternoon’s sad 
business.” 

“1’m worried about you,” she said. 

“Don’t be,” he told her with reassuring glance. 

A few minutes later he left with the doctor. The news 
of the death had cast a pall of gloom over the household 
—except, perhaps^for Quentin. Sabina, looking pale and 
ill, went directly to her room after asking that some 
hot bouillon and crackers be sent up to her. 

Carolyn had little heart for conversation. She* said 
her goodnights to the others and went upstairs. Sally 
had already been to her bedroom to light the candles 
and turn down the bed. It was chilly in the bedroom 
on this stormy night and so she decided to retire at once. 
Before she got into bed she gazed out the window and 
saw that it was still snowing. She hoped that Barnabas 
would be safe. 

The tension of the day had exhausted her and she 
fell asleep quickly. But sometime in the early hours 
of the morning she was partly wakened by the sharp 
howling of a wolf. It seemed very near. But she almost 
at once went back to sleep. When she opened her eyes 
the following morning the storm was over and the sun 
was shining brightly in through her window. 

Sally arrived with warm water for her to wash and 
Carolyn was struck by the white look of fear on the 
thin maid’s sharp features. She at first thought it was 
because of the death of Mrs. Brandon, but then she 
began to suspect it was something more than that. 

“You look badly upset,” she said. “Is it because you 
feel sad about Tom Brandon’s wife?” 

Sally looked at her with frightened eyes. “There’s 
more than that, miss. The werewolf got Tom Brandon 
in the night. They found him just outside his cottage 
with his throat torn wide openl” 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Carolyn was stunned by the news. Convinced that the 
bully had been responsible for his wife's death, she had 
been wondering what would be done with him. She'd 
hoped that Enoch Collins would turn the matter over 
to the authorities but hadn't been sure he would take 
that much interest in the death of the humble woman. 

Now there was no longer any question of justice. 
Tom Brandon had been dealt with in a very direct way, 
and Sally was claiming that the killer was the werewolf. 
If so, did that give a clue as to the identity of the 
supernatural creature? 

Quentin had surely been involved in the business of 
the Brandons. But at the time he'd shown only a cold 
interest in whether the woman survived or not. Had that 
been a mask to cover his true feelings? Had he deter¬ 
mined to make Tom Brandon pay the moment he knew 
the wife had died? 

Staring at Sally, she said, “Are they certain it was the 
werewolf killed him?” 

The servant nodded. “Yes. His throat was tom like 
the others.” 

“Were there any tracks of an animal outside the 
cottage?” 

“The snow covered everything. It was still coming 
down then because Tom Brandon's body had a layer 
of snow over it.” 

“I see,” she said. “What a dreadful business.” 

“Those youngsters of theirs are orphans now,” Sally 
said. “But they'll be taken care o f by the other families. 
That's what happens here when children are deserted 
or lose their parents.” 

“I think it's a very good and kind custom,” Carolyn 
told her. 
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"Yes, miss,” the girl said quietly. "The poor helps 
the poor.” 

The weird death of Tom Brandon took all the atten¬ 
tion from his wife’s tragic passing. In spite of the heavy 
snow, graves were dug in the old cemetery and the 
following day a double burial ceremony was held there, 
All the Collins family attended except Quentin, who had 
been keeping a good deal to himself since the latest 
werewolf incident. 

Carolyn stood beside Barnabas while the burial serv¬ 
ice was being read. There was a cold winter sun and 
the handsome face of Barnabas was a study in grim 
concentration as he stood there silently. His hair glis¬ 
tened in the rays of the sun and his eyes were fixed 
on the open graves. 

Sophronia leaned on her husband’s arm and sobbed 
gently. Enoch Collins pretended to ignore his wife’s 
lamentations and stood there looking both angry and 
guilty. Sabina had Jeff Wilmer beside her and was alsc 
in a solemn mood. Even the mad Captain Timothy 
Hendriks was on hand to fix a glittering eye on the 
minister and boom a loud "Amen” when 'the^scrvicc 
ended. 

Carolyn and Barnabas refused the offer' of a sleigh 
ride back to the door of Collinwood. Instead they 
walked up the sloping white field of snow together, and 
when they arrived at the old house he took her inside 
Within a few minutes she was seated before a blazing 
log fire and sipping a hot rum toddy which he’d pre¬ 
pared for them both. 

"I find this a cruel era,” she sighed over the steaming 
drink. “I think I’ve had more than enough of it.” 

Barnabas smiled at her wanly from his stand before 
the fireplace. "It’s not time to take leave of it yet. And 
don’t think there are no examples of ignorance and 
cruelty in the century we must eventually return to.’ : 

"I know,” she said. "But there’s so much more 1 
don’t understand here. The cruelties are so taken foi 
granted. And superstition is rampant. What is youi 
explanation of this werewolf affair?” 
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He shrugged. "I haven’t made up my mind/’ 

“They claim that Quentin is the werewolf. But I 
don’t see him attacking and killing Tom Brandon. He 
didn’t care that much!” 

“I wonder,” Barnabas said quietly. “I find Quentin 
an odd mixture of good- and bad. Perhaps the brutal 
murder of Mrs. Brandon by her husband bothered him 
more than you suspected.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

The melancholy face of Barnabas showed interest. 
“You think that the bad prevails in him.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why did Tom Brandon so promptly meet a 
proper fate if Quentin is the werewolf?” 

“He could have just decided to kill somebody that 
night and Brandon showed himself in his path.” 

Barnabas tilted his head and considered this. “An 
interesting theory.” 

“In that way it had nothing to do with any sense of 
justice on Quentin’s part,” Carolyn pointed out. 

“You could be right.” 

“But you’re not sure.” 

“Frankly,. no,” Barnabas said, moving to the other 
side of the fireplace. “I believe there is more to this 
werewolf thing than we’ve discovered.” 

“I’m going to face Quentin with it.” 

“Do you think that wise?” 

“If he wants me to consider being his wife, he must 
be truthful with me.” 

Barnabas smiled. “But you have no intention of marry¬ 
ing him.” 

She shrugged. “I may as well make use of his hopes.” 

“Be careful.” 

“I wiU.” 

“When do you propose to confront him with your 
questions?” Barnabas wanted to know. 

“Tonight, if I can. As soon as possible.” She sipped 
the hot rum. 

Barnabas nodded. “Perhaps that is best. Tackle the 
problem while it is still fresh.” 
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“I doubt if he’ll give me any proper answer.” 

“So do I,” Barnabas agreed. “And don’t forget there 
is a chance you may be placing yourself in added 
danger.” 

She smiled at him over the hot toddy t “I have you 
here to protect me.” 

“For the moment my limits are those of any human,” 
Barnabas warned her. “I’m not as resourceful as I have 
been at other periods.” 

“I still have confidence in you,” she said. “I think 
you gave Enoch a good lesson when you paid the doctor 
before he could do anything.” 

Barnabas looked grimly amused. “Enoch is not one 
of my favorite people. I enjoyed making him uncom¬ 
fortable. And I wasn’t at all sure he ever would honor 
Dr. Moore’s bill.” 

They talked a little longer and then she got up to 
leave. “Are you going to come to Collinwood for din¬ 
ner?” she asked. “I understand that Jeff Wilmer and 
Captain Hendriks are remaining there for the evening 
meal.” 

He shook his head. “I have some oth£r things to take 
my time. I prefer to be alone.” 

She stared up into the sallow, handsome face in 
wonder. “You do spend a lot of time by yourself. And 
you don’t mind it.” 

“I have had good training for it,” Barnabas said with 
irony and he kissed her. 

He came as far as the entrance to Collinwood with 
her and then said a final goodnight. He walked off 
into the dark winter night as she entered the great 
mansion. 

Dinner was a lively affair. The long dining room 
table gleamed with the fine china, silverware and can¬ 
delabra reserved for those occasions when Collinwood 
had guests. And Carolyn found herself seated between 
the loud-voiced Captain Hendriks and the mild, cynical 
Jeff Wilmer. 

Jeff Wilmer leaned close to her and murmured, “You 
mustn’t think it unseemly that we celebrate the end of 
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this tragic day in a festive way. In these rural areas 
death and feasting are part and parcel of one another. 
Sophronia would be considered a poor hostess if she 
had not prepared this fine banquet.” 

Carolyn smiled wanly. “I suppose it is a holdover 
from the primitive days. A celebration of life with feast¬ 
ing after the somber, funeral ceremonies.” 

“Something like that,” Jeff agreed. 

Quentin sat almost directly across from her at the 
long table with its flickering candles. There was an un¬ 
easy expression on his good-looking side-whiskered face 
as if something were bothering him. He didn’t join in 
the conversation to any extent. 

Sabina was also silent and thoughtful. Enoch Collins 
carved the roast pork at his place at the head of the 
table and behaved pompously as the host. Sophronia 
at the other end of the table was made nervous by 
Captain Timothy Hendriks booming strange statements 

Midway in the meal he gave Carolyn a look filled 
with meaning as he tapped his fork loudly against the 
china platter loaded with food. He topped this behavior 
by booming at her, “The wrong sound, eh, my dear?” 

She stared at him. “I don’t understand!* 

“Hah!” he exclaimed in disgust. “The wrong sound! 
China! We are interested in the tone of gold plate! 
Gold plate from a pirate’s chest! That’s what those 
rascals set their tables with! Gold plate stolen from the 
grandees of Spain!” 

“Oh, yes,, now I know,” she said, pretending to be 
interested. It was clear the mad captain was indulging 
in his pirate treasure fantasy again. 

“Pieces of eight!” he boomed happily. 

“You mean money,” she said. 

“Treasure, young woman! Treasure! Money is for 
those without imagination! I desire treasurel Spanish 
doubloons and pieces of eight!” And he quaffed down 
a full glass of wine and then thumped a big fist on the 
table so that the dishes rattled. 

Carolyn was sure all the others must be staring at 
them, but when she looked around she was pleasantly 
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surprised to find this was not so. They were carrying 
on various conversations among themselves and paying 
no attention at all to Captain Hendriks. 

He leaned close to her and announced, “Very shortly 
now, we shall set sail for the Indies!” 

“I hope you have a goo.d voyage,” she managed, not 
really knowing how to answer him. 

“Calm blue $eas and white beaches! Chests of gold 
and precious stbnes! The bounty of Spanish galleons and 
English traders!” 

“Have you some special spot in mind to look for this 
treasure?” she asked. 

His bony face became avaricious. “Follow the charts 
of Captain Kidd!” he boomed. “When the tide goes out, 
dig deep in the hidden cave! Spanish doubloons and 
pieces of eight!” He snapped his fingers as if it were as 
easy as that. 

Glancing across the table, she saw that Quentin 
Collins was taking this performance in with a thin smile. 
At the same time Jeff Wilmer, on her other side, touched 
her arm gently. 

He said, “I hear you're spending a lot of time with 
Barnabas these days.” 

“He is a good friend of mine.” 

The young man nodded. “Samuel Clive liked him. 
That's the lawyer you've heard me mention.” 

“The one who died recently?” 

“Yes. He felt Barnabas was an extremely clever man. 
It has long been rumored that he is writing a history 
of the Collins family and Samuel Clive was 'anxious to 
be. among the first to read it.” 

“I don't think Barnabas ever has completed the 
history,” she said. 

“Apparently not,” Jeff Wilmer agreed. “And of course 
Samuel Clive will never read it now.” 

The dinner ended and they all moved into the living 
room for conversation. She kept in the company of 
Sabina and Jeff until Quentin came over and singled her 
out for some private talk. 
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When he had her a distance away from the others he 
said, “Are you enjoying this ridiculous gathering?” 

“Not particularly.” 

He frowned. “I have some serious things to discuss 
with you.” i 

“Oh?” She had been looking for an opportunity to 
present some questions to him and wondered if this 
might be the time. 

“Let's go somewhere we won't be interrupted.” 

“Where?” 

“Your room would be best, if that ninny of a maid 
doesn't turn up,” he said with more than a hint of 
annoyance. 

She gave him a surprised look. “It's not discreet for 
me to be entertaining you up there.” 

“I only want to talk to you for a few minutes about 
us and our future,” he said. “And what part Barnabas 
is playing in all of it.” 

She sighed. “Very well. I'll go upstairs first. You can 
follow me after a few minutes.” 

“Very well,” he said. 

She'd been in the shadowed, candlelit atmosphere of 
her bedroom only a short time when there was a soft 
knock on her door. When she opened it, Quentin came 
into the room. He seemed more morose and uneasy 
than he had downstairs. 

“I very nearly didn’t get away,” he complained. “That 
madman Captain Hendriks pounced on me. Insisted 
on telling me a lot of nonsense about a voyage he wants 
to make to the West Indies. He tried to talk me into 
helping him provide money for the expedition.” 

She gave him a mocking smile. “I'm sure the idea 
appealed to you.” 

“The man is insane! Why Enoch has him here all 
the time I don't know.” 

“There is a rumor they shared a lucrative business in 
the black ivory trade, isn't there?” 

He frowned. “I've heard the story. Hendriks was 
supposed to captain a slaver and Enoch was one of 
his backers. I don't know whether it is true or not.” 
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“There must be something to it or the rumor wouldn’t 
spread. Just as there must be some grain of truth in the 
rumor I’ve heard repeated so much lately about you/’ 
She said this very quietly for the greatest effect. 

He had been pacing restlessly near the dresser and 
now he suddenly wheeled around facing her with a look 
of consternation. “What rumor have you heard about 
me?” 

“The one you made vague references to yourself,” 
she said. “That long ago you were cursed as a werewolf.” 

Quentin stared at her. “There is a lot of talk about 
that?” 

“Yes. And especially since the killing of Tom Brandon. 
Did you do that as an act of justice?” 

“I had nothing to do with Brandon’s murderl” 

Her eyes searched his face. “Do you also deny bearing 
the curse of the werewolf?” 

“What do you expect me to tell you?” 

“The truth, if you have any thought of my becoming 
your wife.” 

He stood there in a state of silent indecision. He was 
looking at her with all the old arrogance gone and a 
frightened expression replacing it. He finally said, “If 
I tell you the truth, how do I know I can trust you?” 

“Would you have fallen in love with me if I wasn’t 
worthy of trust?” 

Quentin’s face shadowed. “You are in league with 
Barnabas and he is no friend of mine.” 

“Neither is he your enemy,” she said. “There’s nothing 
for us if you won’t tell me honestly about yourself.” 

He sighed and moved a few steps away. Rubbing his 
hands nervously together, he stood with his back half- 
turned to her. “All right,” he said. “I’ll tell you the whole 
story, but you won’t believe it.” 

“Why not try me first?” 

Still standing with his back to her he went on, “I do 
bear the curse of the werewolf. At certain times of the 
moon I’m transformed into a wild creature without 
my having any control over it. I’m not a werewolf be¬ 
cause I wish to be, as is the case with some. I do not 
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will myself to become a snarling animal. I have pon- 
tinually tried to fight against it/’ 

“How long do these spells last?” she said quietly. 
She was shocked by what he had told her but didn’t 
want him to realize that yet. 

“Sometimes for hours and at other times only for a 
matter of minutes,” he said. “I have only a little warn¬ 
ing before the transformation comes over me. It means 
I’m in a state of near panic much of the time.” 

“Is there no hope of a recovery?” 

“I don’t know,” he said in a despairing tone. 

“Do you have memory of what goes on when you’re 
under the werewolf spell?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you remember killing all ' those people?” 

He turned on her in a near frenzy, his eyes bright 
with terror. “I 'didn’t kill anyone. I know it. There 
has to be come other explanation—maybe a real wolf 
loose in the area or some other wild animal. And what 
this creature has done is being blamed on me.” 

“You deny killing the tramp or Tom Brandon?” 

“I didn’t touch either of them,” Quentin declared. 
<c When I’m in the werewolf form I purposely avoid 
meetings with humans. I’m not sure of being able to 
control my animal impulses. And so I try to keep to 
the open fields and the woods. Once when I came back 
to myself on the edge of the woods I had the torn body 
of a fox beside me. I felt its warm blood running down 
my chin and was so nauseated I vomited.” 

Carolyn listened to this confession with growing 
horror. In a hushed voice, she said, “How can you go 
on this way?” 

He gave her a pleading look. “I hoped that if you 
would marry me I might be better able to fight the 
curse. Your love could make me strong enough to defeat 
its evil.” 

“It’s a small thread of hopp, isn’t it?” 

“But all that is left to me,” he declared in a broken 
voice. “Before you came here I had reached the depths 
of despair.” 
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"That doesn’t surprise me.” 

He said, "You’ve heard of the lawyer, Samuel Clive?” 

"He looked after Enoch’s affairs and died recently.” 

"Yes,” Quentin said. "He also was my lawyer. And 
he had custody of a good-sized trust fund' left me 
by my late father. I went to him occasionally for ad¬ 
vances on it when I had overspent the allowance it gave 
me. One day I was so frightened and desperate that 
I told him my dread secret.” 

"About the curse?” 

"Yes.” 

"What did he say?” 

Quentin closed his eyes at the memory of the scene 
with the lawyer. He moved slowly across the room and 
slumped down in a wicker chair. His head in his hands, 
he made a moaning sound. 

"I will never forget his horror and contempt,” he said. 

"It was that bad?” 

"He charged me with bringing disgrace on my family 
and hinted that I must have been guilty of some great 
sin to have become the victim of such a curse.” 

She stood a few feet from him, watching him closely. 
She had never seen him in this abject , state before. She 
was sure it would only be a temporary mood; after a 
while he would return to his old arrogance and coldness. 
But for the moment she heard him confessing his 
innermost secrets. 

She said, "Did you do some terrible thing? Is that 
why you bear the curse?” 

He continued to hold his head in his hands. "Every¬ 
one, makes mistakes. I’m no different from anyone else.” 

"Then you did do something horrible?” 

"I don’t want to think about it,” he said brokenly. 

She knew that she could only push him so far. And 
she decided she had gone all the distance she could 
in that direction. Now she returned to her earlier line 
of questioning. "What did Lawyer Clive decide about 
you?” 

"He accused me of the murders just as you did a 
little while ago.” 
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“And?” 

“I told him just what I told you. That I hadn’t killed 
anyonel” 

“And he didn’t believe you?” 

“ N °r 

“Do you wonder at that?” It was her turn to talk 

coldly. 4 . 

He looked up at her with distressed eyes. “No. But 

it’s the truth!” 

“What happened next?” 

“He said a lot of terrible things to me. Suggested 
that I should take my life.” 

“What was your answer to that?” 

“I said I would if I had the nerve. I was feeling that 
low* I didn’t care! I wanted to die. But I hadn’t the 
courage to go about it.” 

“Was he impressed?” 

“He seemed only, more disgusted with me,” Quentin 
said in despair. “He asked if I would be willing to com¬ 
mit myself to an asylum for the insane.” 

“And?” 

“I said no. It wouldn’t do any good. I’d break out 
of the place the first time I assumed the form of a 
wolf. And it would surely lead to my becoming a mur¬ 
derer to free myself.” 

“But he already believed you were a murderer ” 

“Yes. He threatened to turn me over to the police.” 

“What was your reply to that?” 

Quentin smiled bitterly. “I told him he couldn’t prove 
anything and neither could the police. He had only my 
word for what I confessed. That I might easily be telling 
him lies. That he would do well to forget all that I’d 
said.” 

“What did he say then?” 

“He acted strangely. He became very quiet and sat 
staring at me for a long while as if he were trying to 
make up his mind about something. He was a man 
of strong intellect. You could feel it knifing through 
you when you were in his presence. He made me 
terribly nervous.” 
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“Did he not make any reply?” 

“Aftei a long time. He said, 1 know you weren’t 
lying. You do become a werewolf. And I can't allow it 
to go on/ I thought he was trying to bluff me.” 

“And was he?” 

“No,” Quentin said, his .face shadowed by fear. “He 
was doing anything but that.” 

“So?” 

“He smiled at me and told me he had a plan. Of 
course I didn’t believe him. I left his office and I 
never saw him again alive.” 

“I see,” she said. “So that was the end of it.” 

“No!” Quentin sprang to his feet. 

“Tell me the rest of it,” she urged hiifr. 

He was standing with his hands clenched before him, 
and his body weaving from side to side as if he were in 
pain. His back was to her again as he stared at the 
wall so she could not tell his facial expression. But the 
tortured Stance of his body left no doubt of his distress.. 

“The day after he died I received a sealed envelope 
from his office,” Quentin moaned. “It had been left in 
care of his clerk and he sent it on to me.” 

“What was in the envelope?” 

Quentin slowly turned to her with terror contorting 
his face. “My death warrant,” he whispered. 

‘Tour whatF ” 

“My death warranto From that moment on I knew I 
was as good as dead. You see, he took me at my word. 
He believed that I wanted to die and was going on 
living only because I hadn’t the courage to end my life.” 

“And?” 

“And so he arranged to have my life ended for me,” 
Quentin said with a bitter smile. 

“I don’t understand,” Carolyn said. 

Quentin’s eyes were bright as he came close to her. 
“It was such a simple answer to my problem that it 
had never occurred to me.” 

“Go on,” she said with a frown. 

“He had hired an assassin to kill me.” 

“He’d hired a killer?” 
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“That’s right. It was the perfect solution. Only a 
strong character like Samuel Clive would have had the 
courage to take the step. He wanted to eliminate me 
and save the Collins family from disgrace. So he had 
found someone in the village desperate enough for 
money to agree tb murder me and he had arranged 
for a third party to pay for the murder.” 

‘‘This was all arranged before his death?” 

“In every detail. The money had even been withdrawn 
from my trust fund.” 

“Who did he give it to?” 

Quentin made a despairing gesture. “Who knows? The 
secret went to the grave with him. But somewhere in 
the area there is a man waiting to kill me. And when 
he does hell be considerably richer for it.” 

Carolyn gasped. “And you no longer want this to 
happen.” 

“I never did want it to happen,” Quentin said angrily. 
“I said I would like to kill myself. But I didn’t mean 
it. Life is sweet even when you suffer under a curse 
such as I have. But that doesn’t matter, does it?” 

“Not if you can’t get to the man he hired as a killer 
and reason with him.” 

“There’s no chance of that,” Quentin said unhappily. 
“The machinery is so smoothly constructed, the plan so 
perfect, there is no tracing the killer. The only one who 
could tell me his name and the name of the third party 
holding the bounty money to be paid when I’m dead, 
was Samuel Clive. With his death the names became a 
secret forever.” 

“There must be some way to stop the plan.” 

“I promise you there isn’t.” 

“It’s fantastic,” she said slowly. 

“So you see I have a short time to live,” Quentin 
said. “You take no great risk in offering to become my 
wife. I haven’t any kind of chance of living long enough 
for the wedding to take place.” With that startling 
declaration he turned and walked out of the room, 
leaving her stunned and alone. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The next morning as soon as Carolyn had had break¬ 
fast she set out for the old house, impatient to see 
Barnabas and discuss the strange things she’d learned 
from Quentin. At breakfast there had been no sign of 
Quentin; when she asked the maid who was waiting on 
table the girl said he had gotten up early and driven 
off in the sleigh to Collinsport. 

Carolyn wondered what he had gone to the village 
for and guessed it might be in connection with the 
plot against his life. It was possible he had gone in to 
question Samuel Clive’s clerk some more and see if 
he could give him any clue as to who the unknown 
assassin might be. 

She dressed warmly and though there was a bleak sun 
she found the slight breeze cut into her face. She made 
her way along the path past the bams, and the sight of 
the cottage of Tom Brandon made her think of the 
dead bully and his wife. She felt that Brandon had 
gotten his just punishment, since there was little doubt 
that he had caused his wife’s death. She would have 
found it easy to forgive Quentin for killing Brandon. 

But Quentin had been emphatic in his denial of kill¬ 
ing Brandon or any of the others. Still, knowing the 
balance of good and bad in the strong-willed Quentin, 
she knew she couldn’t accept his statement as the abso¬ 
lute truth. There was a possibility that he had been 
responsible for the series of murders and refused to ad¬ 
mit to one in case he was blamed for all the rest. 

The frozen $now crunched under her feet as she 
hurried along the path. The outbuildings had mantles 
of snow on their peaked roofs and icicles drooped from 
their eaves.. It was a typical Maine winter scene and 
in a week it would be Christmas and then seven short 
days after that the New Year. 1870! 
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Ahead was the plain brick building known as the old 
house. Its shuttered windows gave no hint that anyone 
was occupying it. No one did, except when Barnabas 
and his servant, Hare, came for one of their visits. She 
was almost to the entrance of the house when the door 
opened and the stout, bow-legged Hare came out on 
the steps. 

He wore a ridiculous ragged coat that reached to his 
heels and had pulled a peaked, cap down over his fore¬ 
head and tied it with a scarf under his chin. He saw 
her and a look of annoyance crossed his broad, beard- 
stubbled face. He made a grunting sound and pointed 
in the direction of the field and the cemetery beyond it. 

Carolyn smiled at him. “You're telling me Barnabas is 
not at home. That he's gone down to the cemetery for 
a walk?” 

Hare made additional incoherent noises and continued 
to point towards the cemetery. She thanked him and 
moved on quickly. As she walked down the sloping 
field, she found the path she and Barnabas had made 
in the snow when they'd come up this way following 
the funeral service. Far ahead in the bleak sunlight 
she saw the cemetery with its black iron fence and 
regiment of tombstones standing out against. the snow. 

Beyond it was the forest of evergreens, their picture- 
book branches heavy with snow. She walked as fast as 
she could to keep warm. And at the same time she 
peered ahead for some sign of Barnabas. She began to 
worry that Hare had given her the wrong directions 
and she had made the long walk for nothing. 

Under ordinary circumstances she would not have 
minded so much. But on this cold day and wanting to 
see Barnabas so badly it would be a sorry disappoint¬ 
ment if she did not find him. She reached the gate of 
the cemetery and went inside, following the tracks 
left by the funeral party. 

And then she saw him in the distance. He was stand- 
ing by the graves of the Brandons, a noble figure in his 
caped coat. The slight breeze was ruffling his thick 
brown hair and there was a thoughtful expression on 
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his face. He was so absorbed in his thoughts that he did 
not appear to be aware of her approach. Finally, when 
she was only a few feet from him, he turned and saw 
her. A smile crossed his face. 

He came to meet her, holding out his hands to take 
hers. “I didn’t expect to see you here.” 

“I could tell that. You didn’t seem to hear, me coming 
until I was really near you.” 

Barnabas had her hands in his and. he studied her 
fondly. ‘Isn’t this rather early for you to be this far 
from Collinwood?” 

“ft’s an unusual morning for me.” 

“I don’t often come here at this time of day either,” 
he said, his face taking on a melancholy look. “But 
something seemed to beckon me here this morning. I 
began to wonder if it might be the spirits of the Bran¬ 
dons.” 

She glanced towards the fresh graves, the earthen 
mounds showing amid the snow. “I hope they are at 
rest.” 

He let her hands go and joined her in staring at 
the graves. “Yes, I hope so,” he said quietly. “Do you 
find this a lonely place? Do you fear it?” 

She hesitated. “I don’t know. I suppose it depresses 
me. But I don’t think I fear it.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that.” His deep-set eyes 
were fixed on her. “I have spent many pleasant hours 
here. I have a host of friends and relatives buried in this 
cemetery. When I come here I feel so close to them 
that I sometimes imagine they talk to me.” 

“What an odd idea!” 

“Not really,” he said. “Voices don’t always have to 
be of a physical nature. There surely are spirit voices 
that transmit their messages to our minds without any ; 
actual sounds being heard.” 

She was impressed by this. “I’d never thought of that 
before,” she said. “But I suppose it could happen.” 

Barnabas nodded. “I think their message to me was of 
the children. The mother wants the children to have a 
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happy Christmas. I’m sure that’s what she’s trying to 
tell me.” 

"And they shall have,” Carolyn said emotionally. , 
"Well make sure of that. I’ll see there are presents and 
treats of food for them. And perhaps Sophronia will 
arrange a special party for all the children of the 
workers. I can suggest it to her!” 

Barnabas smiled. "You-seel Would you have thought 
of all those things if you hadn’t come here? Clearly 
you’ve been given a message as well.” 

"Message or not, the Br&ndon children will have a 
Christmas to help them forget their tragic loss.” 

"Good girl!” he said. "Your cheeks are a delightful 
crimson and your tiny, pert nose is almost as red. I 
think I’d better get you back to the old house before 
you turn into a snow maiden.” 

She laughed. "It’s not that bad!” 

"You see, it is not such a cheerless place here after 
all,” Barnabas said as they walked towards the cemetery 
gate. "We have been able to laugh a little and we have 
made plans for a better Christmas.” 

"I’ll speak to Sophronia about those poor children 
as soon as I return to Collinwood.” 

"There’s plenty of time.” y 

As they started up the field towards the old house, 
she said, "I’ve almost forgotten why I came to find you 
in the first place. I talked to Quentin last night and 
made some shocking discoveries.” 

"Tell me all about it as soon as we are inside where 
you’ll be more comfortable,” Barnabas said. 

Fifteen minutes later they were seated in the snug 
living room of the old house. She was on a small divan 
and Barnabas was standing by a sideboard mixing them 
drinks to restore their circulation after being out in the 
cold. He passed her glass to her with a smile and 
raised his own to offer a toast. "To an old-fashioned 
Christmas.” 

She smiled wanly. "It’s a Christmas I’d never expected 
to celebrate.” 

"Remember what I told you,” he warned her. "Don’t 
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try to fight the pattern of events; attempt to fit into 
them. It will make your visit to this century much more 
pleasant.” 

She sipped her drink and said, “You still haven't heard 
about Quentin.” 

Barnabas stood before her with interested amusement. 
“I am ready now.” 

So she told him. She made it clear that although 
Quentin had not denied being a victim of a werewolf 
curse he had protested his innocence of the many 
killings. And then she went on to explain how Samuel 
Clive had arranged to have someone in the village 
murder Quentin for a rather princely sum of money. 

Barnabas showed surprise at this bit of information. 
“You mean there is actually someone ready to murder 
Quentin at any moment?” 

“Yes. Until Quentin is dead the murderer cannot 
collect his pay.” 

“And Quentin has no idea who this hired assassin is?” 

“No” 

“He must be pretty nervous about it.” 

“That's why he's been behaving so strangely, or at 
least that is what he claims,” she said. “He is capable 
of lies, as you know.” 

“Yes,” Barnabas said dryly. “I do know.” 

“But this story is so remarkable, so out of the ordi¬ 
nary, I'm inclined to believe him this time,” she said. 

The handsome face of Barnabas was a study in 
thought. “You are right. This story is almost too fantastic 
for him to have made it up.” 

“He became very upset telling it to me.” 

“I can imagine.” 

“And he pointed out that I risked little in offering 
to be his bride since he would hardly live until the 
wedding date.” 

“That wouldn't make him happy.” 

“He is terribly frightened, I’m sure. His arrogant 
front is only a facade.” 

"And he denied murdering Tom Brandon?” 

“And all the others.” 
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“Some kind of wild creature ripped open their 
throats.” 

Carolyn said, “He claims there must be a mad animal 
at large making the attacks for which a werewolf has 
been blamed.” 

“After admitting he has times of being a werewolf 
he’s asking us to believe that he manages to keep con¬ 
trol of his animal impulses.” 

“That’s what he claims. He says he keeps away from 
people when he feels the spells coming on.” 

“I’ll reserve my opinion on all that,” Barnabas said, 
“though I think his account of Samuel Clive hiring 
somebody to kill him is probably true enough. Clive 
was that sort of person. He knew that Quentin was evil 
and could become an even greater threat to the area. 
In his calm analytical way he found a way to remove 
Quentin from the scene.” 

“His plan was well thought out,” she admitted. 

“But there is one flaw to it,” Barnabas pointed out. 
“Collinsport is not a large place. It shouldn’t be difficult 
to decide who the hired killer must be. Or who the 
person holding the money is.” 

She gave Barnabas an interested look. “That is true.” 

He considered for a moment. “In order for a man to 
take on that kind of assignment he would have to be 
desperate for money.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Desperate for money and of a character weak enough 
not to hesitate at the thought of murdering,” Barnabas 
continued. “Now there is still another consideration 
which Samuel Clive must have taken into account.” 

“What would that be?” Carolyn asked, her excitement 
growing. 

“The killer would have to be someone Clive knew 
well and trusted to carry out the murder,” Barnabas 
said. “So let us try and see if we know anyone who 
would fit that pattern.” 

“Desperate for money,” Carolyn repeated almost to 
herself. And then a thought hit her. “Would it matter 
if the man were mad?” 
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Barnabas regarded her oddly. “I think not, as long 
as Samuel Clive felt him trustworthy. Insanity might be 
an asset in an undertaking of this sort.” 

“Captain Timothy Hendriks,” she declared trium¬ 
phantly. 

Barnabas looked disappointed. “I’m afraid not. He 
is too mad. We need a more reliable madthan.” 

“But he is desperate for money. He wants to finance 
that trip to the West Indies to look for treasure and 
retrieve his fortune.” 

iirr t >t 

True. 

“And Captain Hendriks was a friend of Samuel 
Clive,” she went on eagerly. “He told me so.” 

“They were friends?” 

“Yes.” 

Barnabas shrugged. “Who knows? Our mad captain 
may be the one hired to eliminate Quentin.” 

“Violence is not strange to him,” Carolyn went on. 

“Not if he was a slaver.” 

“I think he is our man,” she said excitedly. “Samuel 
Clive would depend on him, even knowing he was 
strange.” 

“Thinking he is the assassin is one thing,” Barnabas 
said. “But proving it could be quite another matter.” 

Her eyes widened. “Do you feel it will be so difficult?” 

“Yes. A madman is more wary of a trap than a sane 
man. If Captain Hendriks is the one, our chances of 
hindering him in his mission are small.” 

“But Samuel Clive has been dead for some time, 
according to what I’ve heard,” she said. “Why hasn’t 
the killer struck before this?” 

“It is my guess that he has, but I doubt if Quentin will 
admit it. I have an idea Quentin may have had some 
narrow escapes already. And it was this gradually wear¬ 
ing of his nerves that caused him to break down and 
tell you what he did.” 

She saw the wisdom of this. “That could very well be.” 

“So it has become a contest between Quentin and 
the unknown assassin,” he said. 

“I still say it has to be Captain Hendriks. He has had 
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no money at all and now he's boasting about fitting out 
a schooner for an expedition to the West Indies. He 
undoubtedly has some expectations of getting the 
bounty Lawyer Clive set on Quentin’s head/* 

"It’s a good possibility,” Barnabas said. ''The captain 
is bound to be an excellent shot. And I’d imagine he’s 
also handy with a knife.” - 

She gave a tiny shudder. “And those huge hands of 
his must still be powerful. I don’t think it would take 
much effort on his part to throttle a man with them.” 

“An all-around expert for murder,” Barnabas said with 
a bleak smile as he put his empty glass on the sideboard. 
“We must certainly put him at the head of our list.” 

“Who else is there?” 

Barnabas was leaning on the sideboard and staring 
thoughtfully in space. “We must apply the same tests 
to every name. The first and most important qualifica¬ 
tion is the, desperation for money.” 

“Of course,” she said, sitting back in her chair. “But 
who is more madly desirous of money than the captain?” 

He gave her a quick glance. “I can think of someone.” 

“Who?” She was convinced the captain was the hired 
assassin and couldn’t think of any other contenders. 

“Jeff Wilmer.” 

‘jfeff Wilmer,” she exclaimed incredulously. “He’s 
much too nice.” 

“Pleasant country squires have been known to murder 
when the odds were high enough.” 

“Not Jeff!” 

“Why not? He needs the money. Lawyer Clive barely 
saved his estate for him. And now Enoch holds the 
mortgage and could foreclose any time. And Jeff dislikes 
Quentin.” 

She frowned. “I can’t picture that mild young man 
killing for money.” 

“You may not know him as well as you think. Have 
you ever seen him at a card table? I have. He has a 
fever for gambling. And he loves his estate. If it came 
to losing it I think he’d not stop at anything to raise 
money.” 
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She sighed. “I don’t know what to say.” 

“Jeff is also an expert shot. I’ve been hunting with 
him.” 

“You could be right,” she admitted. 

Barnabas moved over before the fireplace again. “And 
Lawyer Clive was fond of Jeff Wilmer, who looked 
on him as a father. Wouldn’t this offer an ideal chance 
for Jeff to oblige the old man and at the same time 
earn a considerable sum to help pay off that mortgage?” 

“You make it sound very logical,” she admitted rue¬ 
fully. 

“I’m trying to see the situation as it is.” 

“So I guess Jeff Wilmer’s name must be placed 
second on the list,” she agreed. 

“If we are to be fair.” 

“Who else?” she asked. 

Barnabas was silent a moment as he considered care¬ 
fully. “I can think of only one other person and while I 
can see him as a likely suspect I know you won’t.” 

“This game intrigues me,” she said. “Go on.” 

“The third suspect is on my list chiefly because he 
was such a close friend of Lawyer Clive. And because 
he is old and desperate and will need money to see 
him through his declining years. Also, he could act 
as executioner in a capacity in which the others would 
not have the same talent. This third man could be an 
expert poisoner.” 

She gasped. “I hadn’t thought of poison.” 

“Lawyer Clive only wanted Quentin eliminated,” 
Barnabas said. “It’s not likely he cared how it would be 
done.” 

“Who would this poisoner be? Do I know him?” 

“Very well,” Barnabas smiled. “The good Dr. Thad- 
deus Chadwell.” 

“No!” 

“I warned you that you wouldn’t believe me,” 
Barnabas said with grim humor. “But don’t discount his 
craftiness in spite of his eccentricity.” 

“Your list runs too much to madmen!” 

“The task is one suited to a madman.” 
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“I suppose that’s true,” she faltered. 

Barnabas began to pace slowly in front of the fire¬ 
place. “Dr. Chadwell and Lawyer Clive spent nearly 
every evening together or at least part of every evening. 
They were as close as brothers.” 

“So Lawyer Clive'would be apt to confide in him and 
trust him.” 

“Exactly.” 

“But Dr. Chadwell is in his dotage. Surely that must 
have been obvious. Would Lawyer Clive consider him 
able to carry out such a task?” 

Barnabas halted and gave her a significant glance. 
“If Chadwell waited until & suitable moment and then 
quietly administered Quentin poison who would be the 
wiser? Suppose Quentin should come down with a fever. 
Dr. Chadwell would surely be called in. And if he made 
an error in supplying Quentin with medications no one 
would think of him as a murderer. They would put it 
down to his deteriorating mental state.” 

“And he wouldn’t be blamed but sympathized with,” 
she agreed. “So that makes poor silly old Chadwell an 
ideal suspect.” 

Barnabas nodded. “So we have three prime suspects. 
And it is my guess that it is the clerk to whom Lawyer 
Clive entrusted the money to be paid when the task 
is completed.” 

“But someone said the clerk denied knowledge of 
the plan.” 

“He’d be bound to do that,” Barnabas said. “Yet I’d 
still see him as the secret representative of his late 
employer.” 

“I assume this clerk is also elderly?” 

“Close to eighty,” Barnabas said. “And he’s as close¬ 
mouthed as a clam. So there’ll be no information volun¬ 
teered from that source, even if he does know a good 
deal.” 

“I wonder if Quentin has made up a list as we have?” 

He smiled. “Possibly. He’s bound to be^ a frightened 
young man.” ^ 
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“Do you see Quentin as all that evil?” she asked, 
seriously. “So wicked that he must be murdered?” 

Barnabas looked quizzical. “The fact he is suffering 
from the werewolf curse makes him a threat.” 

“But he claims he has been able to control himself 
in those spells.” 

“Meanwhile there have been a series of killings, all 
done by some wild wolflike creature.” 

“I know,” she said with a worried air. “Even though 
he denies he was responsible, the evidence is against 
him.” 

“That’s how I see it,” Barnabas said quietly. 

She got up from the chair and stood facing the hand¬ 
some man with the deep-set, serious eyes. “Then you’re 
saying you think Quentin should die. That the assassin 
should not be interfered with?” 

“Not exactly,” he said. “I have definite objections to 
murder, even in a good cause. I dislike violence.” 

“And?” 

“I think the ideal solution would be for Quentin to 
leave here as fast as possible. If his story is true he’ll do 
no harm wherever he goes and he’ll frustrate the plot 
to murder him. And if the killings go on after he leaves, 
we can blame them on something else.” 

“Do you think he would agree to leave?” 

“I don’t know,” Barnabas said. “He might be willing 
to if you went with him as his wife.” 

She looked up at him with surprise. “Would you 
suggest I do that?” 

“Hardly.” 

“I don’t love Quentin,” she said. “I never will. But I 
don’t want to see him murdered. I’ll talk to him and 
perhaps I can persuade him to leave on his own.” 

“I’m not hopeful,” Barnabas warned her. “I have had 
to do the same thing at other times when I’ve been here. 
When things became too difficult I simply vanished. 
And by the time I returned, people had forgotten. I 
was able to resume living here without being troubled. 
But Quentin is not a reasonable man. He wants every¬ 
thing his way.” 
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She sighed. “He is stubborn.” 

“However, since he has been so frank with you 1 d 
say you have the right to offer him advice, Barnabas 
said. “And let us hope that he will leave as you suggest. 

She smiled wanly. “All the time I’ve been here we ve 
talked only of Quentin. I would like to talk about you 
some time. I really know so little about your past. 

The sallow, thoughtful countenance showed a faint 
smile. “I have such a long history it will take a good 

deal of time.” 

“I’m prepared to spend it.” 

He touched her arm gently. “Good. I’ll remember that. 
Do you want me to walk you back to the main house? 

“You don t have to,” she said. “It’s a sunny day and 
HI be perfectly safe. No doubt you have work to do 

and I’ve held you back.” r 

“It doesn’t matter,” he said. “But I believe I will let 
you go alone today.” He saw her out to the door. “Don’t 
forget to speak to Sophronia about the Christmas treat 
for the children. We mustn’t let Mrs. Brandon down.” 

“I’ll speak to her' first thing,” she promised. 

“Fine,” he said with a smile as he touched his lips 
to her temple. “I’ll probably be by this evening to hear 
how you’ve made out.” 

“Please do come.” 

“One thing,” he warned. “Don’t try to force Quentin 
to do as you feel he should. He can be nasty when he 
is under too much pressure.” 

“I know,” she said. “I’ll be tactful.” 

The air was still very cold and she quickened her pace 
as she headed for Collinwood. Her mind was so filled 
with conflicting thoughts that she was almost unaware 
of her surroundings. Barnabas had surely lined up a 
reasonable list of suspects for the role of hired assassin. 
When she’d gone to see him she’d not really thought 
of any actual candidates. 

As usual Barnabas had been practical and calm in 
his approach to the problem. The difficulty was that 
Quentin would never be as reasonable. She shared 
Barnabas’ belief that murder was never justified but 
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she could understand how a disgusted and fearful 
Lawyer Clive had seen it as the only solution to 
Quentin’s dilemma. 

Suddenly her thoughts were interrupted by the ap¬ 
proach of another figure along the path. It was a girl 
well-bundled against the cold and as she came nearer 
Carolyn recognized it was Sabina. 

The pretty blonde came up to her smiling. "Sophronia 
said you’d gone to the old house.” 

She nodded. “I was having a chat with Barnabas.” 

Sabina indicated the workers’ cottages. ‘Tm on my 
way to see the Brandon children. I’m afraid the poor 
little things are lonely and confused.” 

"They are bound to be.” 

"I plan to give them a little time each day,” Sabina said. 

"Barnabas thinks we should have a Christmas party 
for them.” 

"I like the idea,” Sabina said. "We must talk about 
it when I return to the house.” 

They parted at that, each going her own way. Carolyn 
felt a glow of warmth toward Sabina, whose own 
orphan days were not so far behind her that she’d 
forgotten what it was like to be one. 

She was almost to the entrance of Collinwood when 
Quentin drove up abreast of her in the sleigh. The 
black horse with die bells of its harness tinkling made a 
pretty contrast with the red sleigh. The horse’s breath 
showed in a cloud of hot vapor in the winter" air and 
she could smell the pleasant odor of its sweat. On the 
seat of the sleigh in a fur cap and covered by a fur 
robe sat the willful young man she’d spent the morning 
discussing. 

"I’ve promised you a sleigh ride,” he said. "Come 
along with me now.” And he leaned over and lifted the 
robe for her to get in the sleigh beside him. 

She hesitated, suddenly wary for no reason she could 
understand. "Another time?” 

"Now!” Quentin said in his overbearing way and he 
reached over and grasped her arm and literally dragged 
her in on the seat next to him. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

It seemed ridiculous to Carolyn to protest further so 
she settled down on the seat beside Quentin. He tucked 
the heavy fur robe neatly over her before he flicked the 
reins and the giant black horse whisked the sleek red 
sleigh over the crusty snow again. She took a deep 
breath and decided as long as she was in the sleigh she 
might as well enjoy the ride and scenery. 

They moved swiftly along in the direction of the 
cliffs and the road leading to the village. The bells on 
the horse’s harness tinkled merrily as it jogged along. 
Quentin glanced at her. “Where would you like to go?” 

“Not far.” 

“That’s no answer,” he complained. 

She smiled at him. “I’d like to see Jeff Wilmer’s house. 
I’ve heard about it but I’ve never been there.” 

“His estate is only a short distance along this road,” 
Quentin said. “We’ll go visit him.” 

She braced herself against the slight bumps as the 
sleigh occasionally hit a ridge in the road. “Were you in 
town?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought you probably were,” she said. “Was it to 
see Lawyer Clive’s clerk?” 

“How did you guess?” he asked, giving her a glance 
of surprise. 

“After our conversation last night I had an idea 
you might decide to talk to him again and find out if 
there was anything he’d held back from you.” 

Quentin’s good-looking face shadowed. “I told you 
too much last night.” 

“You needn’t worry about it.” 

He had slipped into one of his sullen moods. “For all 
you know, I may have been making up all that I told 
you. It could have been a parcel of Hes.” 
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“Yes, it could have been,” she said quietly. 

He held the reins loosely as the black horse gathered 
speed. “So you'd better not have the idea that you 
know all about me.” 

“I promise you, I haven't.” 

“Clive's clerk is a stupid old idiot,” Quentin fumed. 
“He refused to talk to me. I made the trip in there for 
nothing. I swear he's taken a dislike to me and is 
deliberately being difficult.” 

“That's too bad. It would be helpful if you knew 
who it was Lawyer Clive hired to murder you.” 

Quentin's face was crimson. “Whoever it was, they 
haven't succeeded yet!” 

“How many times have they tried?” 

Again he gave her an apprehensive look. “What do 
you know about it?” 

“Lawyer Clive has been dead some time. The assassin 
would be bound to make a tiy at killing you before 
now.” 

“Smart girl.” He didn't look at h$r. And/she could 
tell there had been some incidents or he would have 
not reacted in this fashion. 

Suddenly Quentin tugged the reins and sent the 
black horse plunging down a narrower road, which 
Carolyn supposed must lead to the Wilmer estate. 

She asked, “Were you and Jeff Wilmer friends when 
you were growing up here together?” 

“Not especially,” he said. “Jeff was a year or two 
older than me. That makes a lot of difference with 
youngsters. We had different friends. We've never been 
close.” 

“I can understand how that might happen,” she 
agreed. “You're very different types.” 

Quentin gave her a moody smile. “No doubt you 
favor him.” 

“I didn't say that.” 

“I'm sure the thought was in your head.” 

“That is your fault,” she reproved him. “You are too 
often sure when in fact your opinion is wrong.” 

“Wonderful!” he exclaimed mockingly. “We have 
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found something to argue oVer. That is how we spend 
much of our time. It seems fitting!” J 

“Only because you wish it so.” She lifted her chin 
haughtily and turned to admire the snow-mantled ever¬ 
greens fringing the narrow road. Suddenly they left 
the woods and there were only bushes on either side 
of the roadway. 

“Ahead is Jeffs house,” Quentin said in a more 
friendly tone. 

She looked and saw a huge gray three-story building, 
trimmed in cream. There were bay windows and a ve¬ 
randah with fancy scrollwork over it. She thought it 
rather ugly, though imposing. 

“It’s very large,” she exclaimed. 

“Once the Wilmer family was a big one. They’ve all 
scattered now. Jeff is the only one left. And he fives 
there with only two servants to look after him, an 
elderly couple who have been with the family for years. 
He has most of the house shut up.” 

“He must be terribly lonely.” 

Quentin shrugged. “He could marry Sabina if he’d 
give up his gambling and try to make a go of things 
here. He’s to blame for most of his—” 

From somewhere far to the rear of them there was 
the report of a gun. Simultaneously she saw Quentin 
start up in the seat with a surprised expression. Then 
she screamed as she saw blood spurt from his right 
shoulder. He had gone pale and dropped the reins. 

“Quentin!” she screamed as the big black horse, 
alarmed by the shot and the loose reins, raced out of 
control. Careening crazily on the rutted road, the sleigh 
swayed this way and that. 

Carolyn grabbed the reins and with all her strength 
drew them taut. She rose part way from the seat of the 
sleigh and once as the sleek fed vehicle lurched to the 
right she was almost thrown out. But she grimly held 
onto the reins until she had brought the frightened 
black horse snorting and panting to an uneasy halt. 

Still holding the reins tightly, she turned to Quentin 
with fear making her feel ill. “Quentin!” 
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The blood had stopped spurting from his shoulder, 
though his gray coat was stained dark. He gave her a 
grim nod. 

“Just a minute,” he gritted between set teeth. “Let me 
get my wits together/' 

“Are you badly wounded?” 

“I think not,” he said. 

“We must get help.” She let the black horse have its 
head again as she reined it around to the entrance of 
the gray house. When she got there she tied the reins 
and turned to give all her aid to Quentin. 

“You need that wound bound temporarily before we 
start back,” she said. “The bleeding must be halted.” 

“Back to Collinwood,” Quentin said weakly. 

“Not until that shoulder has been taken care of,” she 
argued. 

At that juncture Jeff Wilmer appeared around the 
comer of the house. He was dressed for the woods in 
rough clothes and with a dark fur cap on his head. 
As soon as he saw that something was wrong he came 
rushing forward. 

Carolyn explained, “Quentin has been shot in the 
shoulder.” 

Jeff Wilmer's lean, pleasant face showed concern. 
“We'll have him come into the house.” 

Quentin drew back in the seat, glaring at them 
both. “I'd prefer to go to the village and have Dr. 
Moore treat this,” he said weakly. 

“You could lose a lot of blood on the way,” Jeff 
said, standing by the sleigh. 

“I'll chance that,” Quentin said, his face pale and 
showing pain. 

She frowned at him. “You're being very foolish. We 
only want to help.” 

“If you want to help, you can drive me to the 
village,” Quentin said. 

Carolyn gave Jeff a hopeless glance. “What can I do?” 

“Better do as he wishes,” Jeff Wilmer said, looking 
grimly resigned. “He seems to object to my help.” 

Quentin gave the slim'man an accusing look. “I'm 
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not too stunned to be aware that I was shot on your 
grounds/' 

‘Why take that attitude?” Jeff snapped. “Such acci¬ 
dents are fairly frequent. Someone must have been out 
there hunting and the bullet hit you by mistake.” 

“I doubt that,” Quentin said. And to Carolyn, he 
added, “Let us be on our way.” 

She gave Jeff Wilmer a glance of sorrowful apology 
and then urged the black toward the road leading to 
the main road and the village. She didn't turn to look 
at Quentin until they had traveled over the side road 
and were well on their way. ‘ 

During that time she was able to collect her scattered 
thoughts. Jeff Wilmer was definitely on the list of 
suspected assassins, and he had been out on the grounds 
somewhere when the shot had been fired. Had it been 
a murderous assault? Had Jeff Wilmer hidden in 
bushes near his house and coolly opened fire on 
Quentin? And was it possible he'd been brazen enough 
then to come to them and pretend to be shocked and 
anxious to help? If this were true she didn’t blame 
Quentin for behaving as he had. 

But she didn’t think it was true. She was inclined 
to agree with Jeff that the man on the seat beside 
her had been hit by the random shot of some careless 
hunter. It was too common an occurrence, as Jeff had * 
rather angrily pointed out. 

Perhaps it was best that he should see the doctor and 
get professional attention to the wound. She gave him 
a nervous appraisal and saw the bleeding showed no 
worse on his overcoat. 

She asked, “Are you all right?” 

Ill survive. 

“Please don't be unpleasant at a time like this,” she 
begged. 

He was swaying with the motion of the sleigh. “If 
you'd had -your way you’d have dragged me into 
Wilmer’s!” 

“Would that have been so wrong?” 

“After him trying to kill me?” 
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“You are only guessing that,” she accused him. 

“It’s more than a guess,” Quentin said. “And you’re 
well aware of it.” 

“I won’t argue with you in your condition,” she said 
“Direct me to Dr. Moore’s. We’re on the edge of the 
village.” 

The house occupied by the young doctor was not 
much more than a small cottage. But when they arrived 
there were several patients waiting to be treated. Caro¬ 
lyn explained the emergency to the elderly housekeeper 
and almost immediately Dr. Moore emerged from his 
examining office and took over the treatment of Quentin. 

It was thirty minutes before Dr. Moore escorted 
Quentin to the door. “You may go home now,” he 
said. “The wound will need to be looked at again in a 
few days. Either you can come here or I’ll stop by 
Collinwood.” 

Quentin, looking pale still, frowned. “I can come 
here.” 

“Fine,” Dr. Moore said. And to Carolyn he added, 
“It is lucky you were along to drive.” 

Quentin said, “Will I have any permanent injury from 
the wound?” 

“I doubt it,” the doctor told him. “It’s a flesh wound, 
though a deep one. I think no vital area was damaged. 
It will be stiff and sore through the holidays. But you 
were fortunate to escape with your life. Any idea who 
fired the shot?” 

“It was supposed to have been a hunter,” Quentin 
said with sarcasm. 

Ignoring his tone, the doctor accepted the statement. 
“The hunters are far too careless. It is a wonder there 
aren’t more fatalities.” 

“So it seems,” Quentin said. “Thank you.” 

They left and drove home as quickly as possible. 
Quentin had fallen into a mood of dejection again and 
said hardly anything. And Carolyn was satisfied to guide 
the sleigh and concentrate on her own thoughts. At last 
the sprawling bulk of Collinwood showed before them 
and she felt a great wave of relief. 
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She let Quentin out at the front entrance and drove 
the sleigh around to the stables, where she left it. Then 
she used the rear door to enter Collinwood through 
the back hall. As she passed by the entrance to the 
kitchen Sophronia came out. The older woman seemed 
glad to encounter her. 

“Carolyn! I wanted to see you,” she said. “Jeff sent us 
the message. What a terrible thing to happenl” 

“It was,” she agreed. 

“And how fortunate you were with him,” Sophronia 
said. 

“At least the doctor has taken care of the wound.” 

“Yes. That is good,” the fleshy woman said. “It’s very 
odd, I must say. Do you think it was a hunting accident 
or could someone have maliciously fired at the sleigh?” 

Carolyn hesitated. “I think it was an accident. But 
then, you never know.” 

“Not where Quentin is concerned,” the older woman 
said with a sigh. “I fear he has many enemies. A number 
of the village people have this werewolf business in their 
mind. No matter how unfair it is, it does cause hard 
feelings against him.” 

“I understand.” 

“Well, we mustn’t dwell on it. Quentin is sensitive 
about it. He’s gone tip to his room. I trust he stays there 
and rests. Later he may feel better.” 

“I hope so.” 

Sophronia eyed her anxiously. “How soon after it 
happened did Jeff show up?” 

“A few minutes after the shot was fired.” 

“Did he seem to know anything about it?” 

“No. He must have been in another area of the 
grounds. And he mentioned there were some hunters 
out.” 

“Then that explains it,” the older woman said with an 
instant expression of relief. 

“I think Jeff felt very badly.” 

“He would. And no doubt Quentin wasn’t ready to 
accept apologies.” 

“I’m afraid not.” 
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“That’s so typical of Quentin,” Sophronia sighed. 
“But then, he was in a good deal of pain.” 

“That is certain.” 

“We must try and erase it from our minds,” the 
older woman said with an attempt at cheerfulness. “In 
a few days it will be Christmas and there should be 
np hard feelings then. Nothing but goodwill and hap¬ 
piness.” 

“I agree,” Carolyn said. “I’ve been talking with Sabina 
and Barnabas and they both feel that we should have 
a party for the Brandon children. They’ll be so lonely 
this Christmas.” 

Sophronia nodded. “An excellent idea.” 

^Perhaps all the youngsters of the workers could be 
entertained and .then it would seem more natural. I’d 
be glad to help and so would Barnabas and Sabina.” 

“We’ll make plans the next time Barnabas is here,” 
Sophronia said. “What a kind man he is, and how for¬ 
tunate that he is to be our guest for the holiday season.” 

“It should make it more pleasant.” 

“It will,” the older woman said. “Barnabas always 
adds to an occasion. There’ll be parties for the adults as 
well, you know. And dancing and eggnog! We’ll make 
Collinwood a merry place for a change.” 

“I look forward to it,” Carolyn said. “Let’s hope 
there’ll be no more unpleasant incidents to mdr the 
days ahead.” 

“Amen,” Sophronia agreed as they walked along the 
hall together to the front of the house. 

Carolyn saw nbthing of Quentin for the balance of 
the day. She was in her own, room a good deal and 
she still was troubled by the nagging question of 
whether the shot had been accidental or deliberate, 
whether fired by Jeff Wilmer or someone else. 

What a macabre series of events Lawyer Clive had 
set in motion when he’d hit on the idea of hiring some¬ 
one to kill Quentin! And would the killer finally suc¬ 
ceed? And also, would the man coldly stalking Quentin 
for a price ever be revealed in his true light? 
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When she went down for dinner, she was intercepted 
in the front hall by an "angry Enoch Collins. 

“I have heard about what happened at Jeff Wilmer s 
today,” he said, his black eyes snapping. 

‘"It was unfortunate.” 

“Unfortunate!” the grim, gray-haired man exclaimed. 
‘Td say that Quentin has a case against him” 

“I’d hardly say that.” 

‘"You saw Wilmer afterward?” 

“Yes” 

“Was he drinking?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Then he wasn’t obviously under the influence of 
liquor? At least in your judgment?” Enoch demanded. 
“No.” 

“So he didn’t even have that excuse,” Enoch fumed. 

Carolyn felt forced to say, “I don’t think Jeff Wilmer 
had anything to do with what happened.” 

“Quentin was shot on his estate,” Enoch Collins said. 

“It might have been anywhere,” she argued. “It was 
a stray shot from the gun of someone in the woods.” 

Enoch said stiffly, “I have other ideas about thp mat¬ 
ter.” And he stalked away. 

Dinner was a difficult meal. Quentin did not appear 
and everyone else kept an uneasy silence. Carolyn had 
not seen Barnabas since the shooting incident and she 
was desperately anxious to talk to him about it and 
get his opinion. He’d mentioned that he might come to 
the main house for a while in the evening and she 
hoped he would. 

But after dinner there was no sign of him. Instead it 
was Jeff Wilmer who arrived a little before eight When 
he joined , the assembled'family in the living room he 
eyed them all apologetically. 

“I felt I should come over and inquire about Quentin.” 
He had kept his overcoat on and was holding his fur 
cap in his hand. 

Enoch Collins scowled at him. “My nephew is making 
a satisfactory recovery. When he is fully himself again 
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I expect he’ll be looking into the circumstances of the 
shooting/’ 

“I wouldn’t blame him for that,” Jeff said. "Lately 
we’ve been plagued with villagers hunting in the woods 
on the estate. I’ve posted signs that it is private property 
but we don’t have the help to enforce them.” 

Enoch eyed him sarcastically. "You’re telling us that 
it was a villager who fired the shot?” 

Sophronia came between her irate husband and the 
young man. "I’m quite sure JeflHS right. It was some 
irresponsible interloper who caused this trouble.” 

"Thank you, ma’am,” Jeff said with -quiet gratitude. 

Sabina went over and stood by him with an indignant 
flush on her normally pale face. "I agree with Aunt 
Sophronia,” she said. "Jeff must not be blamed for this.” 

Jeff smiled at her and then told the rest of them, "I’ll 
be on my way. I only wanted to check on Quentin’s 
condition.” And he said good night and Sabina showed 
him out to the front door. The tension in the living 
room eased with the departure of the young man. 

Carolyn couldn’t help but speculate on what their 
reactions might be if they knew that Jeff might be 
the hired assassin of the late Lawyer Clive. -For her 
part, she had never believed Jeff would hire himself 
out as a killer. Her candidate was still Captain Hendriks, 
who was conspicuously absent from the scene. 

Sophronia interrupted Carolyn’s reverie, saying, "I 
have a headache. I’m going upstairs early.” And she left 
the living room. 

A few minutes after his wife’s exit, Enoch deserted the 
living room for his study. This left Carolyn alone to 
wait for Sabina, who had seen Jeff to the door. She 
had been taking a fairly long time about it. 

At last the frail blond girl came back into the room. 
Seeing that Carolyn was alone, she glanced around in 
surprise. "Where are the others?” 

"Enoch is in his study and Sophronia has retired for 
the night.” ^ 

"Oh,” Sabina said. "I hope that Enoch realizes he 
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insulted Jeff—practically called him a liar and a would- 
be murderer.” 

“I don’t think he meant to imply those things. He 

has a very abrupt manner.” 

“Jeff was foolish to allow him to speak to him that 

way,” Sabina said angrily. 

“I was there and I know,” Carolyn said. “I don’t con¬ 
sider Jeff in any manner responsible.” 

“I hope you’ve told Uncle Enoch that.” 

“I have.” 

“Not that he’d listen to you or anyone else, once he’s 
made up his stubborn mind,” Sabina said, her blue eyes 
sparkling with anger. 

Carolyn offered her a wistful smile. ‘Tm impressed 
that you defend Jeff so vigorously. Could it be you are 
more interested in him than you guessed?” 

The blond girl blushed. “I don’t like hearing him 
blamed wrongly.” 

“That really doesn’t answer my question.” 

“I like Jeff,” Sabina said. “I aways have. But I don’t 
love him nor would I want to marry him. If it were 
Barnabas that would be a different story. But let’s be 
honest. Barnabas has eyes only for you.” 

It was Carolyn’s turn to be embarrassed. “You’re 
wrong about that.” 

“No.” 

“Barnabas and I enjoy a warm friendship and that’s 
all.” 

Sabina shook her head. “You’ll never convince me of 
that.” 

She smiled bleakly. “Then there’s no point in saying 
anything more.” 

“I agree.” Sabina smiled back. “Well, at least we’ll 
have the Christmas festivities in a few days and be 
able to forget all these other problems.” 

They started- upstairs together. When they reached 
the landing they stood for a short time discussing plans 
for the children’s party, then exchanged goodnights and 
went on to their bedrooms. 

Carolyn felt little like sleep. She moved about the 
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bedroom, looking after small chores, and then went 
-to the clothes closet to examine the dresses hung there 
and decide what she would wear during the holiday 
period. And still she was not sleepy. 

She’d been startled by Sabina’s frank admission that 
she was in love with Barnabas. His charm seemed to 
have won all their hearts. And while she thought Sabina 
had exaggerated the importance of the romance between 
her and Barnabas, there was no doubt they were very 
close. If it weren’t for the shadow of the vampire curse 
threatening him, perhaps he’d ask her to marry him. 
Too bad Quentin didn’t have the innate kindness and 
strong character of his cousin. Quentin was allowing 
the vicious side of his nature to control him. But 
Lawyer Clive shouldn’t have arranged for him to be 
killed. Well, Carolyn thought, if anyone could stop the 
murder, it was Barnabas. He was best equipped to 
analyze the situation and solve the mystery of the 
killer’s identity. And this was a necessary step in pre¬ 
venting the murder. But Barnabas had chosen this night 
not to appear. She wondered why. 

A frown on her pretty face, she left the closet to 
move over to the window. It was a dark night with more 
than a hint of storm in the air. As she stared out 
across the lawns she suddenly saw a movement in the 
shadows. And as she strained to see who it might be 
she recognized the caped coat and bare head of Barna¬ 
bas. He was walking swiftly across the lawn toward the 
path that led to the old house. 

He must have gone to the village and now was on 
his way back home. At once she was filled with a fresh 
desire to speak to him and tell him all that had gone 
on. Without hesitating she ran downstairs and threw' 
a cloak over her shoulders. She raised the hood against 
the cold as she went out the front door. Barnabas had 
already vanished around the comer of the house. 

She turned the comer and saw him, a slim, straight- 
backed figure, walking ahead some distance away. She 
was going to calT out to him, but decided this might 
attract attention from someone at Collinwood. Better 
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to hurry after him. As she quickened her pace she heard 
a low, menacing growl behind her. 

With a start she wheeled around to discover the terri¬ 
fying yellowish-gray werewolf, crouched and snarling! 


CHAPTER NINE 

Drawing back with a cry of fear, Carolyn almost lost 
her balance on the icy path. She held hei long crimson 
cape close around her and with horror in her eyes 
waited for the werewolf to pounce on her. 

Its bright amber eyes fixed on her with burning 
hatred and the hackles of its yellowish-gray coat stood 
up ominously. The creature was larger than she’d ex¬ 
pected and in this space of fleeting seconds it seemed 
impossible for her to do anything but remain frozen 
there, waiting for it to spring at her. 

The snarling grew louder and the great fangs of 
the animal were exposed as it poised for the assault. 
But at the same instant she heard running footsteps on 
the. frozen surface of the snow behind her and then 
Barnabas shouted, “Stay where you are!” 

An instant later he was at her side facing the super¬ 
natural monstei of the night. His handsome face was 
stern and he made a gesture of dismissal to the werewolf. 
“Begone!” 

The burning ambei eyes had shifted to him and the 
great creature was growling even more ominously than 
before. The werewolf pawed the ground and then 
moved from one side to the other but did not seem 
ready to spring at them. Finally the most surprising 
thing of all took place. It abruptly wheeled around and 
ran off into the darkness. 

“I cant believe it,” Carolyn gasped, looking at Barna¬ 
bas, who was still grimly watching the vanishing were¬ 
wolf. 

“It helped that you didn’t move.” 
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“But you seemed to have some strange power over it,” 
she said, still in shock. 

He gave her a resigned smile. “More than I have over 
you,” was his answer. “I seem to remember warning you 
not to take needless chances/' 

“I saw you from my window.” 

“And so you came out here alone in the middle of the 
night!” he rebuked her. 

“I urgently wanted to talk to you.” 

“You shouldn’t have ventured out alone.” 

«T> _ » 

Im sorry. 

“It could have cost you your life,” he said. “You know 
what happened to Tom Brandon and the others.” 

“I didn’t think! I was frantic to talk to you! About 
Quentin!” 

Barnabas looked cynical. “For all we know it was 
Quentin who threatened your life just now.” 

“He was shot today.” 

He frowned. “I must hear about that. But you 
shouldn’t be standing in this midnight cold with only 
that thin cloak for protection. I’ll take you back inside.” 

When they were safely in the outer hallway, she 
began to tell him in low tones of all that had gone on 
that day. She ended with an account of the attitudes 
of the others in the house. 

When she finished, he said, “I know you like Jeff 
Wilmer. But he could be our killer. He could have 
fired that shot.” 

“I know it,” she said wearily. “But I don’t want to 
believe it.” 

“This is bound to make Quentin more hostile than 
ever.” 

“Yes.” 

“And Enoch isn’t helping things by being so heavy- 
handed,” Barnabas worried. “I don’t like it at all. At 
least the wound Quentin received was minor.” 

Standing there in the shadows, she eyed his hand¬ 
some face gravely. “He escaped this time. But what 
will happen when the killer makes another try?” 

“It would be hard to predict that,” Barnabas said. 
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"Just as it is hard to say whether it waS Quentin in 
werewolf form who threatened you just now or some 
other wild creature.” 

"Why should Quentin want to harm me? I've been 
his friend.” 

Barnabas shrugged. “Quentin is basically untrust¬ 
worthy. You cannot expect him to return friendship.” 

"I wish I could leave here,” she worried. “I'm tired 
of this century and the problems and cruelty that goes 
with it.” 

He smiled down at her. "You mustn't despair. The 
holidays are ahead and they are bound to be a fine, 
festive occasion for celebrating.” 

"I’m sorry,” she said. "I don't look forward to them.” 

But in a way she did. And in the days that followed 
Sophjronia with the assistance of the maids transformed 
the old house into a gala place. The rooms and halls 
were festooned with evergreens, ivy and red berries. 
There was a good deal of extra cooking going on in the 
kitchen and the entire house smelled of the fine foods 
being prepared. 

Carolyn and Sabina planned and presented the party 
for the worker's children and it was a great success. 
On Christmas Eve the entire family drove by sleigh 
to a small white chapel on the outskirts of Collinsport 
for the midnight service. For a brief spell all the an¬ 
tagonisms and fears were forgotten. 

Quentin, whose shoulder was healing quickly, at¬ 
tended the service and when he met Jeff Wilmer 
as they were leaving the church, they exchanged 
Christmas greetings. 

Barnabas remained long enough to have a midnight 
glass of port with Enoch at Collinwood before going on 
to the old house. And as Carolyn walked him to the 
door, he presented her with a fine ruby ring. It was a 
huge oval-shaped red stone in a gold setting. He 
slipped it on her finger . . . but not on the engagement 
finger. 
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She stared at the stone with delighted admiration. 
“Its beautiful.” 

“I want you to have it,” he told her. 

“Where did you find such a lovely piece?” 

“It belonged to him,” Barnabas said with a smile of 
quiet amusement as he indicated the picture of the first 
Barnabas which hung in the ’hallway. “It came, into my 
hands and I’ve been waiting to find someone I'd like to 
give it to.” 

Carolyn stared up at him fondly and in a husky 
voice said, “And you picked me?” 

“Yes,” he smiled. “And I've made no mistake.” With 
that he took her in his arms for a kiss that marked 
the end of the evening, and he left promising to return 
for the annual party that was to be held at Collinwood 
the following night. 

It was the afternoon of Christmas Day before Carolyn 
found herself alone with Quentin. He at once challenged 
her about the ruby ring. “Where did that come from?” 

They were standing in the sewing room together and 
so she felt she could speak freely without fear of them 
being disturbed or overheard. She said, “It's a present 
from Barnabas.” 

“Barnabas!” he exclaimed angrily. 

“Why shouldn't he give me a gift?” 

“A ring has more significance than a mere gift,” he 
pointed out with annoyance. “Has he asked you to 
pledge yourself to him in exchange for it?” 

Her eyes flashed. “He is not as selfish as you!” 

Quentin smiled coldly. “I know he is a great gentle¬ 
man. The epitome of all that is virtuous.” 

“And you don’t have to be nasty on Christmas Day,” 
she said. 

He bowed. “My apologies. And also my regrets that 
I haven't given you a present for Christmas. I was 
unable to find anything in the limited stock of the 
Collinsport general store which I deemed suitable.” 

“My best Christmas gift from you would be to have 
you change your ways,” she said. 

“I will mark your words.” * 
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"I don't expect you to/' Looking at him very directly, 
she added, “Just two nights ago I was stalked by the 
werewolf.” 

He flushed. “Why stare at me?” 

“I remember your confession^ and I wonder if it was 
you who threatened my life.” 

“All those things I told you were fantastic nonsense. 
I was trying you out, testing your love. That was why 
I pretended to be broken and filled with despair. I think 
it amusing that you believed me.” 

“I believe. what you said then more than I do what 
you're telling me now.” 

“Because it suits you.” 

She sighed. “I don't wonder that Lawyer Clive de¬ 
cided that you should die.” 

“Is that why you tricked me into going to Jeff Wil- 
mer's place the other day? So I would be killed? Were 
you his accomplice in the plot?” 

Carolyn was shocked. “I didn't want to get in the 
sleigh at all,” she reminded him. “You forced me against 
my will!” 

“You were probably pretending. Don't deny you di¬ 
rected me straight to Jeff Wilmer's estate!” 

“You asked me where I wanted to go!” 

“I fell into the trap,” Quentin said with sarcasm. 
“Probably you were put up to it by Barnabas. A pity 
the bullet didn't do its work. You must have been badly 
disappointed.” 

Before she could reply he had marched out of the 
room. She wasn't alone with him at any other time 
during the day—nor was she sorry for this. Barnabas 
joined the family for dinner as did Dr. Chadwell, 
Captain Hendriks and, most surprising of all, Jeff 
Wilmer. 

Carolyn had never expected to see him invited to 
Collinwood again. But apparently Sophronia had some¬ 
how persuaded her dour husband that they should 
forget their prejudices for the occasion. So Jeff, looking 
rather awkward, sat down to dinner with them. There 
was a marked coldness between him and Quentin and 
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they managed to politely avoid speaking or recognizing 
each other. 

Captain Hendriks was again seated next to Carolyn, 
and she steeled herself for the ordeal. Dressed in full 
naval uniform, with a sword at his hip, he made an 
impressive figure even though the uniform like all his 
other clothes fell mournfully from his gaunt figure due 
to his recent loss of weight. 

Between mouthfuls of turkey and dressing he related 
to Carolyn a number of stories about his past. “Exciting 
youth! British navy! Long before I came over here! 
Best navy in the world! Character and rum! Eh? 
Character and rum!” And he nudged her. 

She retreated from his bony elbow and managed a 
wan smile. “Yes, I suppose so,” she said, thinking this 
might indicate approval of whatever he was trying to 
convey. 

“Officer and gentlemen!” he went on in his odd way. 
“Pieces of eight! Spanish doubloons! On to the Indies 
and buried treasure!” 

She paused over her too-amply filled plate to ask, 
“When do you expect to leave. Captain Hendriks?” 

At once he looked sly. “Soon!” he boomed. “Soon! Pm 
merely waiting for the money Ive been promised to 
back the expedition!” He paused and a listening ex¬ 
pression crossed his bony face as he held his head 
to one side. “Hear that?” 

“What?” 

“The chains. They’re pounding them! Pounding in 
rhythm! Blast them!” 

She stared at him. “I can’t hear a thing.” 

His expression changed and he looked at her with 
relief. “They’ve gone! They always fade away! On to 
the treasure!” 

Carolyn felt it was a discussion better ended. But 
she’d learned he was waiting for money to back his 
journey to the West Indies, and she was more convinced 
than ever that it was he who had taken on the task 
of murdering Quentin. 

At her other side Jeff Wilmer seemed subdued. He 
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leaned close to her and said, “I'm sure the captain is 
offering you a lively selection of tales.” 

“He is,” she agreed ruefully. 

“I had no idea he'd ever been in the British navy,” 
the young man said. “I wonder if he hasn't salvaged 
that from some old sea chest.” 

“It's possible,” she-agreed, smiling. 

!TJp to and including that row of medals on his 
coat,” Jeff said wryly. “He might have felt it a good 
costume in case his slaver was overtaken by navy ships.” 

“Very possibly.” 

Jeff shrugged. “We should forget it, in any case. It is 
Christmas, when all disputes and suspicions are set 
aside. Otherwise I shouldn't be here.” 

Dr. Chadwell was seated by Barnabas. Carolyn could 
tell by the expressions on the faces of the two that 
the doddering old doctor was giving Barnabas a difficult 
time. Still, it was Christmas, and they were all gathered 
here to celebrate. 

As soon as they left the dining room a fiddler ap¬ 
peared and under Enoch Collins' orders stood in the 
big outer hallway ^playing high-spirited jigs. Enoch at 
once took his wife's hand and they began to dance in 
the shadowed entrance hall. Jeff followed with Sabina. 
Barnabas came over to her with an amused smile on 
his handsome face. “I had better ask you to join me 
in the dance before the captain or the doctor seize you.” 

She smiled. “I want to dance with you.” 

As Barnabas led her out the fiddler pounded his 
foot on the floor and announced, “A waltz next, ladies 
and gentlemen!” 

Barnabas lightly led her around in the waltz. She 
smiled up into the handsome, melancholy face and for 
a little forgot all the woes that were plaguing her. It 
was a truly happy moment as they moved about in 
the hallway. The high room was softly lighted by 
candles set out on shelves. Above them and reflecting 
the flickering candlelight the impressive oil portrait of 
the first Barnabas gazed down on the group with seem- 
ing approval. 
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As they circled the small area Barnabas proved him¬ 
self an excellent dancer. Jeff Wilmer also was showing 
himself an expert at the waltz and a smiling Sabina 
made a fine partner. Enoch Collins danced stiffly, in a 
reflection of his temperament, but he managed to get 
the fleshy Sophronia around the room neatly enough. 
On the sidelines Captain Hendriks, Dr. Chadwell and 
several of the servants watched with beaming interest. 
Quentin had vanished for the moment, but Carolyn was 
enjoying herself too much to miss him. 

The violin sounded sweet as the waltz went on. The 
three couples swirled in a graceful circle until the music 
ended. There was applause from the bystanders and a 
gejieral congratulating among the couples. The fiddler 
retired for a short rest and left them to conversation for 
a little. During this period Enoch Collins asked the 
captain about the sword he wore. “Are you trained in 
fencihg, Captain?” 

The captain smacked a fist in the palm of his other 
hand and boomed, “In my youth I was considered a 
master of fencing. Let me show you.” 

To everyone's surprise he at once drew his sword 
from its sheath. Marching out into the center of the 
hallway, he bent his knees and extended the sword 
with his free hand out to balance the other in a carica¬ 
ture of a swordsman. All the others, including Carolyn 
and Barnabas, discreetly retreated into the living room 
to watch from a safe distance. 

“On guard!” the captain boomed. 

And then he proceeded to give one of the most re¬ 
markable performances that Carolyn had ever seen. 
The giant frame moved swiftly enough, but the fanciful 
thrusts and retreats he made seemed comic and over¬ 
done. All the time he cheered himself on with wild 
remarks. 

“Pieces of eight!” He attacked the newel post and 
just barely missed plunging the sword into it. 

At her side Barnabas murmured, “The captain is in 
his best form tonight” 

Carolyn smiled up at him. “That’s plain to see.” 
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“On to the Indies!” The excited captain whirled 
around and skewered imaginary enemies. 

“Excellent, we can see ydu have skill,” Enoch Collins 
said nervously and clapped his hands to offer a round 
of applause. Carolyn was sure he was anxious for the 
captain to give up his frantic display-enough was 
most surely enough. 

The captain, lost in swordsmanship, had not heard his 
host’s compliment. “Spanish Treasurel Pieces of Eight!” 

Hendriks was all over the shadowed hallway as he 
carried on his grotesque fencing solo. He darted this 
way and that, the slim blade of the sword glittering in 
the candlelight. They watched in stunned suspense. 
The fiddler who had returned from his rest period, had 
the good sense to remain well back in the dark hallway, 
staring at the captain with eyes wide and mouth gaping. 

And then Carolyn tugged Barnabas’ sleeve. Quentin 
had come down the stairs and was now standing staring 
at the whirling captain in obvious disbelief. And he was 
standing far too closel 

It happened in a split second. The captain turned and 
directed his sword to the stairs and Quentin was in 
the path of the blade. With a loud shout of dismay 
he toppled back and Carolyn saw blood appear on his 
dress shirt front. For a moment the captain seemed un¬ 
aware of what he’d done. Then he dropped the sword 
and staggered back. “Zounds!” 

Jeff Wilmer had already ran forward to help Quentin. 
When he propped him up; it was apparent Quentin was 
still conscious. He glared at the stricken captain. “You 
mad old fool!” 

Dr. Chadwell waddled forward. “This is a problem 
for a medical man,” he fussed. 

Everyone was talking loudly now and lost in the 
general confusion of the moment. At the doctor’s sug¬ 
gestion, Jeff and Barnabas assisted Quentin to a chair 
near the entrance to the living room. 

Enoch Collins had dropped his role of genial host 
and was loudly condemning the captain, who sat miser¬ 
ably on the stairs with his head in his hands, saying 
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nothing. Dr. Thaddeus Chadweil, enjoying his moment 
in the spotlight, was loudly calling for a basin of hot 
water, linen for bandages and disporting himself in a 
generally important fashion. 

Carolyn and Sabina stood by with a shaken Sophronia 
while Barnabas and Jeff flanked the odd-looking little 
doctor. At last Dr. Chadweil turned to them all and 
peered over his, steel-rimmed eyeglasses. 

“The wound is of a trifling nature,” he said. “There 
is no need for alarm.” 

Quentin roared with annoyance and stood up, his 
open shirt front revealing the bandages tied around his 
chest. “This is an institution of the insane!” he declared. 

“Now, now, don't suffer your nerves to. take control 
of you,” Dr. Chadweil said, his jowled face quivering. 
He held up a small glass of green liquid. “If you Will 
just drink this it will settle you and make you feel 
quite different!” 

With an angry look Quentin snatched the glass from 
him and touched it to his lips. He took a tiny sip and 
then he made a face of disgust and spat out the small 
amount of the liquid he'd taken. 

Holding the glass out, he turned on Dr. Caldwell. 
“What is this weird brew?” he demanded. “It has a 
foul taste!” 

“On the contrary, its taste is sweet!” Dr. Chadweil 
contended nervously, his arms flapping. 

Quentin thrust the glass under the doctor's droopy 
nose. “It is sour as vinegar,” he raged. “You try it!” 

“Dear me!” Dr. Chadweil blinked as Tie took the glass 
in trembling hands and applied its rim to his lips. 
As he tasted it, a look of alarm crossed his puffy face 
and he too spat out the green liquid. Then he stared 
oddly at the glass. “Most peculiar!” he said stupidly. 
“I seem to have made an error.” 

Quentin gave them all a look of disgust. “I have 
had enough of your company.” And he left them to 
stalk up the stairs. 

At the same time the little doctor had been fumbling 
in his bag, pawing over its contents and every now and 
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then taking out a bottle and squinting at it owlishly. 
At last he found the bottle of green liquid he was look¬ 
ing for and, pursing his lips, made a clucking noise. 

Sophronia was beside him and nervously inquired, 
“What is it, Doctor Chadwell?” 

“It's most fortunate the young man didn’t take this 
liquid,” he said. “I made an unhappy error. I poured 
from the wrong bottle. This happens to contain poison.” 

It was a fitting climax to a night of misadventures. 
The fiddler, not grasping the mood of the company, 
returned to his post in the hallway and began another 
lively jig. 

Enoch Collins stiffened, groaned and turned away 
into the living room. “Get that idiot musician out of 
here, Sophronia!” 

Sophronia passed the word to the confused man and 
then gave attention to her guests, who were preparing 
to leave. Captain Hendriks was very quiet, for him. He 
bade everyone goodnight and then went out to wait in 
Jeffs sleigh to be driven home. Jeff spent a few minutes 
longer with Sabina and then he was on his way. Dr. 
Chadwell went with them. 

Barnabas was the only one to remain. And he and 
Carolyn soon had the living room to themselves, the, 
others having gone upstairs to bed. She had waited for 
this moment to get his reaction. 

“Well, what do you make of it?” she asked as they 
stood together before the blazing log fire in the large 
stone fireplace. 

Barnabas looked amused. “It was a memorable 
Christmas party.” 

She smiled wanly. “I’m positive Quentin will never 
forget it.” 

“I agree.” 

“What did you make of the captain’s stabbing him?” 

“I don’t know,” Barnabas said. “The captain had 
worked himself into a frenzy. At the same time I wonder 
if it really was an accident.” - 

‘What a clever way to cover up a murder attempt,” 
she said. “I’ve felt from the first the captain is a lot 
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more sly than we give him credit for. I believe he is 
Lawyer Clive's hired assassin and he almost succeeded 
in finishing off Quentin^ tonight.” 

Barnabas nodded. “lie could have killed him as 
easily as not.” 

“He must have noticed Quentin on the stairs, yet 
he continued waving that sword around. Probably he 
decided to stab him on the spur of the moment. He 
saw the opportunity and took it.” 

“If that's so, he played his part well.” 

• “I say he's sly.” 

“I wonder,” Barnabas said with a sigh as he stared 
into the flames of the blazing logs. “If what you believe 
is true he'll undoubtedly make another attempt on 
Quentin's life later.” 

“I would expect that.” 

“He is on our list of suspects, but I honestly believe 
what happened here tonight was accidental.” 

She smiled. “Just as I believe the stray shot at 
Jeff Wilmer's had nothing to do with a murder attempt.” 

“And I'm suspicious of Jeff,” Barnabas said with a 
gleam in his brown eyes. “It seems we are bound to 
disagree on this.” 

“I feel it's right that we should express ourselves. By 
talking our theories out, perhaps we'll come to the 
truth.” 

“Sound reasoning.” 

“At any rate, the night ended without a real disaster.” 

“No thanks to the captain or Dr. Chadwell. That 
old man properly bungled things. Offering Quentin the 
poison was about the last straw.” 

Carolyn's eyes opened wide. “Don't forget Dr. Chad- 
well is also on our list.” 

«fri yy 

lrue. 

“And you were the one who said his method of 
carrying out Lawyer Clive's instructions would probably 
be to use poison. Suppose Quentin had taken that 
medication without question?” 

“He would be dead by now,” he said quietly. “Do 
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you suppose Dr. Chadwell was quite as confused as he 
pretended?” 

It left her totally baffled. “I hardly know what to 
say,” she admitted. 

“If that is what Chadwell was up to, he's the slickest 
of all.” 

She smiled thinly. “What a. problem Quentin has 
turned out to be!” 

“Note one thing,” Barnabas said. “There have been 
no werewolf killings since the night of Toni Brandons 
murder.” 

“There might have been if you hadn't come along,” 
she reminded him. “I'm sure in a few seconds the 
werewolf would have attacked me.” 

“It certainly looked like it,” he agreed. “Yet I can t 
picture Quentin turning on you in that way.” 

“I think he hates me now,” she said. “He was very 
angry about the ring you gave me.” 

“He had no right to resent it,” Barnabas said. 

“I know that.” 

“He would do well to confine his worrying to his own 
danger,” Barnabas said with a note of annoyance. “There 
can be no doubt that Lawyer Clive's unknown assassin 
is trying to eliminate Quentin. Already he's barely 
escaped being shot, stabbed and poisoned. Can his good 
fortune last?” 


CHAPTER TEN 

Next morning Enoch Collins broke a habit of years 
standing by not remaining at home for an extra holiday 
in the English style of Boxing Day. Instead he marched 
off to his office in the village early. And when Carolyn 
came down she found Sophronia in a depressed mood. 

At the breakfast table she told Carolyn, “I'm afraid I 
didn't do very well at making this a memorable Christ¬ 
mas for you.” 
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"On the contrary.” Carolyn smiled. "I don't think Ill 
ever forget it.” 

Sophronia sighed. "I felt things went- very badly.” 

"None of that was your fault,” she said. "And the food 
and music and dancing were wonderful.” 

The older woman brightened. "We did have a nice 
time until Captain Hendriks didr that awful thing. 
Quentin might have been killed. His second close call 
within a week. Isn’t it amazingl” 

"Yes,” she said dryly, "it is.” 

"Do have some more sausage,” Sophronia pleaded 
with her. "You don’t eat any breakfast at alii” 

Tm used to a light breakfast.” Carolyn eyed the 
ample plate of eggs, sausage and fried potatoes ruefully. 

"I have never heard of -.such a thing,” Sophronia 
worried. "All my life I’ve insisted on a good substantial 
meal in the morning.” 

Carolyn wanted to tell Sophronia that she belonged 
to another century where an instant liquid breakfast or 
a cup of coffee often sufficed to start the day. But 
she said, "I think it is what one becomes accustomed 
to.” 

"Undoubtedly,” the older woman said. "But I don’t 
want you getting thin while you’re here.” 

Carolyn laughed. "You need never worry about that. 
I find your meals too hearty.” 

Sophronia looked pleased. "I do pride myself on set¬ 
ting a good table. Dr. Chadwell has always preached the 
benefits of ample food.” At this her expression changed 
to one of embarrassment again. "And what a dreadful 
error he made last night. I was afraid for a moment that 
Quentin would strike him.” 

"Quentin was badly upset,” 

"But no wonder!” Sophronia said. "To think that he 
gave him poison instead of a sedative. It was sheer 
luck that he spat it out. I may say that I will no longer 
have Dr. Chadwell here as our physician. Last night 
ended that.” 

"I think you might be wise.” 

"Even Enoch admitted this morning that he believes 
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Dr. Chadwell is in his dotage. And I never expected 
to hear my husband say so.” 

Carolyn nodded. ‘1 don’t think there can any longer 
be argument on the point.” 

“Of course he is a dear old friend and we shall have 
him here as a guest on social occasions, but we will call 
on Dr. Moore when we’re ill. He seems competent and 
very pleasant.” 

“I was impressed by him.” 

“Dr. Chadwell should retire.” 

“But can he afford to?” 

The older woman showed surprise. “To be truthful, 
that had never occurred to me. I trust he has sufficient 
money for his old age. But I couldn’t be sure.” 

“How tragic if he hasn’t. His position would be 
desperate,” Carolyn said, thinking again that the old 
man might l?e the one Lawyer Clive had chosen to 
carry out his delicate assignment. 

“I’ll ask Enoch about that,” Sophronia said with a 
frown. “Yes, I must indeed do that.” 

“Have you seen Quentin this morning?” 

The older woman shook her head. “Not yet. He is 
probably sleeping longer than usual. And I wouldn’t 
blame him.” 

“No,” Carolyn said, sipping her tea. 

“My husband does not approve of Quentin’s attitude 
toward life,” she said, “just as he is shocked by Jeff 
Wilmer’s drinking and gambling. Yet I can see much 
good in both young men. How pleasant it would be 
if they settled down.” 

“Perhaps they will.” 

“I’m afraid my husband may ask Quentin to leave 
Collinwood if he doesn’t soon show more respect and 
apply himself to his position at the fish packing plant.” 

“Do you think he is meant for that sort of work?” 

“I doubt if he cares for work of any kind,” Sophronia 
said dryly, “but he must expect to earn his living. Enoch 
is a wealthy man, yet he goes to the office every day.” 

“But not all men fit in the same mold. Take Barnabas 
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as an example. I can only see him living the kind of 
roving existence that he does/' 

The older woman nodded. "He seems to be a con¬ 
firmed bachelor and set in his ways. And he does like 
to travel. But Tm sure he works at his history writing. 
He has much more character and dependability than 
either Quentin or Jeff/' 

“I think Barnabas is an admirable person.” 

Sophronia smiled. "And it is no secret that he is fond 
of you. You can see it in him whenever he is near you. 
A pity he isn't the marrying type. But perhaps you can 
change his mind about that.” 

"I'm afraid not,” she said with a bitter smile. "No 
matter how much I might want to.” 

After breakfast she went to the front door and dis¬ 
covered that the weather was much milder than it had 
been. *The sun was warm and it was a lovely winter 
day. She decided that getting away from the house for 
a little would be good for her. So she put on her 
heavy wraps and started across the lawn to the path 
along the edge of the cliffs that led to the high point 
known as Widows' Hill. 

The view of the bay was lovely with the sun reflected 
on it to make a pattern of silver ripples. The' air was 
bracing and the roar of the waves on the beach below 
was a familiar and pleasing sound. Out here along 
the cliffs there seemed to be little change in the Collin- 
wood most familiar to her. 

As she walked along her, thoughts returned to the 
previous night and the question of what would happen 
next. She was convinced that more murder attempts 
would be made on Quentin and that sooner or later 
one of them could very well be successful. For a 
moment she thought that perhaps it would be best 
that way. Quentin had an evil restless streak in him 
that surely threatened the good name of all the family, 
and the curse he bore made him a menace. In spite 
of his protests she wasn't sure that he wasn't a killer 
under the werewolf spell. 

Barnabas, by his own admission, had suffered, under 
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the shadow of the supernatural. Several times he had 
been taken over by the vampire curse and won himself 
a bad name. Now he happened to be temporarily free 
of it again, but he must vividly recall the tortures he’d 
undergone. And so he felt sorry for this other young 
man. 

She was at the high point of the cliffs and now she 
came to a halt and stood gazing out at the majestic 
view of the bay. She loved Collinwood and was glad 
to have Collins blood despite all the problems the 
family had known over the years. Every family has 
its share of joys and tragedies and if the balance 
for the Collins family sometimes seemed on the dark 
side, there might be better days ahead. The dark 
shadows might lift and they would have a long period 
in the sun. 

She was staring out at the water thinking this when 
she heard footsteps on the crunchy snow behind her. 
She turned and saw that it was Quentin in his long 
dark coat and Persian lamb hat. Even out here in this 
field of snow he managed an elegant, brittle look. 

She said, “I didn’t know you’d gotten up yet.” 

“I woke just a little while ago. I saw you walking up 
here and thought I’d enjoy a stroll in the air myself.” 

“You’re feeling all right?” 

His expression was wry. “Very well indeed, consider¬ 
ing what happened last night.” 

“I know.” 

He eyed her with irony. “Enoch managed to collect 
a group of oddities to celebrate Christmas with us. 
And I was the one to suffer.” 

“We were all nervous and worried.” 

“And amused?” 

“I wouldn’t say that.” 

had a right to be. It was comedy of a sort,” he 
said grimly. 

“Not when your life was in danger.” 

“You realized that?” 

“Of course/’ she said. 
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"I wondered if anyone realized that or even cared/’ 
he said bitterly, staring out at the ocean himself. 

“Perhaps the stabbing wasn’t an accident.” 

, He frowned at her. “Why do you say that?” 

“You should know.” 

“If you’re thinking he might be the one Clive hired 
to kill me, you're wrong,” he said. “I know it’s Jeff 
Wilmer. And so should you. You were there when he 
tried to shoot me.” 

“You don’t even know that he fired that gun.” 

“Who else?” 

“He told you. Poachers.” 

“A likely story,” Quentin scoffed. 

“I don’t think you should be obsessed with the idea 
Jeff is your only dangerous enemy. You’re making a 
mistake to eliminate Captain Hendriks.” 

“I trust Hendriks.” 

“Why, because he is slightly mafl?” 

“There’s that,” he admitted. “And then there is no 
reason why he should be the killer.” 

“Why not? He was a close friend of Lawyer Clive.” 

“I know that.” 

“And he is desperate for money.” 

“I suppose so,” Quentin admitted grudgingly. 

“And his previous character is not good by any 
means. He must have killed many men in his day and 
without a twinge of conscience. Slavers were not a 
sensitive lot.” 

Quentin sighed. “All right,” he said. “Til grant you 
that Hendriks could be the type Clive would have 
chosen. But I don’t think he’s the one. I’ll still bet 
that it’s Jeff Wilmer.” 

She shrugged. “If you want to close your eyes to 
reason.” 

“I’m not doing that,” he protested. “Jeff is desperate 
for money. And he’s a drinker.” 

She met his eyes directly as she asked, “But have 
you ever heard of his killing anyone?” 

He hesitated. “No. But there’s always a first time.” 
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“Murder is always easier when it’s a habit,” Carolyn 
said. “And I think the captain has the habit.” 

Quentin gave her a disgusted look. “If -you want to 
suspect just anyone, why not Dr. Chadwell? He tried 
to poison me / 1 

“Why not Dr. Chadwell?” she asked evenly, waiting 
for his reaction to her casual acceptance of this sugges¬ 
tion. 

“He’s as likely to be guilty as the captain. To me 
they are both harmless madmen.” 

“Don’t ever discount the damage done by harmless 
madmen in this world,” she warned him. 

“I’m more concerned about you and me than I am 
about who this mysterious killer is.” 

She 1 smiled wanly. “Then you’re making a mistake. 
If you lose your life you won’t have a future with me 
or anyone else.” 

“I can take care of Lawyer Clive’s puppet,” he said. 
“But I don’t know how to turn your attentions from 
Barnabas to me.” 

“Don’t bring Barnabas into this.” 

“I can’t avoid it. He is a part of what’s going on 
here. He’s trying to take you from me—and he’s my 
enemy.” 

“You’ve said that before and it’s wrong. He may 
be the only one who understands you.” 

Quentin frowned and came close to her. In a 
threatening tone, he said, “Have you dared to tell him 
about me and that werewolf business?” 

She met his anger with defiance. “I’ve done nothing 
to harm you!” 

He gripped her by the arm and his fingers bit into 
her cruelly. “I was a fool to tell you anything. I should 
never have trusted you. I might have known you’d go 
running to him.” 

“I’m trying to help you,” she said. “And please let 
go of my arm; You’re hurting me.” 

He released her arm but he said, “I may cause you 
more pain than that if I decide you’ve deceived me.” 
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"Is that why you chased me and were about to 
attack me when* you were in the werewolf form the 
other night?” 

"What are you talking about?” 

"You know very well. You were snarling at my heels 
before I realized you were there.” 

He looked guilty but he was quick with a denial. 
"You’re wrong! You've made a mistake!” 

"I wonder*” she said. "If Barnabas hadn't come to 
my rescue I'm sure you would have attacked me. And 
I would be another statistic with a tom throat.” 

Quentin looked uneasy. "You're accusing me 
wrongly,” he warned her. "I have never made any 
attempt on your life. You should know better than 
that.” 

"I think you’re frightened of me now,” she told 
him calmly. "You think you told me too much.” 

"No matter what I think, I would never harm you.” 
‘We’ll see." 

“You're making a mistake to link yourself with 
Barnabas,” Quentin told her. "He's one of the living 
dead. For years he's been under the vampire curse and 
lived off the blood of innocents.” 

"He was under the curse,” she corrected him. "He’s 
not now.” 

Quentin smiled at her derisively. "How long will 
that,happy state last for him? Why don't you ask him 
that?” 

"Because it doesn’t matter,” she said angrily. "I’d 
still care for him, no matter what he was!” 

"Now you're being truthful,” he said. 

"What I can’t understand is why Barnabas bothers 
trying to help you,” she went on. "He should let who¬ 
ever Lawyer Clive hired kill you and good riddance!” 

Quentin gave her a cold look. "You can tell him 
from me I don't want his help.” He walked down the 
cliff path towards the big sprawling mansion of Collin- 
wood. 

She didn't know whether it was bravado or sheer 
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nerve that had made Quentin adopt this attitude. But 
she had told him what she really felt. She'd lost all her 
sympathy for him. It wasn’t until late in the afternoon 
that she saw Barnabas. She visited him at the old house 
and he listened to her story with his usual patience. 

They were in the comfortable living room, seated 
together on one of the several divans. He studied her 
with a quizzical smile. “Sometimes I’m at a loss to 
understand your true feelings for Quentin,” he said. 
“You know that hate can be close to love.” 

“I assure you that’s not true in my case,” she observed 
bitterly. 

“Still, you are very concerned about Quentin?” 

“I’m annoyed that you should care what happens 
to him. And I’m more than a little afraid of him. I 
think he regrets telling me his secrets and now he’d 
like to silence me.” 

“It’s possible.” 

She gave him an appealing look. “What are we 
going to do? What frightful thing will happen next?” 

“That’s hard to predict,” he said gravely. “But I’d\ 
try to avoid having any further arguments with him.” 

“I will,” she said. “But his attitude doesn’t make that 
easy and it’s hard to avoid him when we’re under the 
same roof.” 

Barnabas gave her a piercing glance. “Would it 
surprise you if I told you that there may soon be a 
change?” 

Her eyes widened. “What do you mean?” 

“Our visit to this century is not destined to last much 
longer,” he said. “I have a premonition.” 

She sat back in wonder. “It’s strange. But now that’s 
the age that seems far away and distant to me. My 
own era!” . * 

His melancholy, handsome face revealed a sympa¬ 
thetic smile. “Wandering in time can be very confus- 
* » 
mg. 

“That’s so true!” 

“So you mustn’t be impatient and you must be cau- 
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tious. If you should come to harm in this year, you 
could never return to your own century.” 

“Is that really true?” 

Tm afraid so. That's why I have cautioned you.” 

She sighed. “I've become attached to these people. 
Not Quentin, but all the others. Even Enoch is a man 
of sturdy character." 

“Without a question.” 

“And Sophronia is so kind. And she looks exactly 
like that portrait of her that hangs in the hying room 
of Collinwood now.” 

Barnabas nodded. “It is a good likeness. And luckily 
it was done while she was still in full health. She 
began to ail a few years later and she died in 1874.” 

Shock registered on Carolyn's pretty face. “I can't 
believe it. They're deadl All of them except you and 
me! Even my poor young servant Sally. In our day, 
they are all corpses in the old cemetery.” 

“You mustn't dwell on it,” Barnabas warned her. 
“They might sense it in you and you would cause them 
needless fear and sorrow.” 

“I wouldn't want to do that!” 

“Then think of them as alive,” Barnabas said, “for 
they are. And they will live their alloted span as will 
you and your contemporaries in your own century.” 

“And you, Barnabas?” she asked quietly. “What 
about you?” 

He leaned forward and took her hand in his, and 
there was infinite sadness in those deep-set brown eyes. 
“I suppose I shall go on wandering through the years 
as I have for so long.” 

“He says the curse will never leave you!” 

“He may be right.” 

“It's so evil of him,” she protested, close to tears. 
“Quentin is a truly cruel man!” 

Barnabas smiled. “Don't forget, he is also a very 
jealous one. And jealousy can often make a man talk 
in a manner quite unlike himself.” 

“As usual, you are too generous.” 
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“I have seen so many things over the years my view¬ 
point is perhaps a trifle broader than the average,” he 
admitted. “But I claim nothing more than that. Before 
we leave this era I would like to solve the mystery of 
Quentin and who the assassin hired- to kill him might 
be.” 

“Will we have time?” 

“I hope so,” Barnabas said, rising. “But you must 
leave most of the responsibility to me. I’m more able 
to cope with the hazards involved.” 

She also got up. “I want to share any danger with 
you.” 

He smiled and touched his lips to her forehead. 
“Very brave of you, but perhaps a little foolish. It is 
in my interest to protect you, since I want you as my 
companion when we journey back to that other 
century.” 

She left him with no more satisfaction than that. 
He wouldn’t disclose if he had any definite plans to 
' discover the identity of the would-be murderer or any 
other information. She knew he was being secretive for 
her good, but she was irked by being left in the dark. 

It was late afternoon when she reached Collinwood 
and she entered the shadowed hallway with a strange 
feeling that this truly was a place of ghosts. And in 
a way she was as much a phantom as the rest of them. 
Here in this different age she was merely acting out a 
role. And even when she returned to her own time in 
the old mansion she would only be on the scene for 
what Barnabas had termed her alloted span. They were 
all temporary players in a never-ending drama whose 
setting was Collinwood. 

The living room was almost in darkness as the maids 
had not set out the lamps and candles yet. So she 
almost missed seeing Sabina seated in a high-backed 
chair. 

The frail, blond girl called out, “Carolyn! You’re 
acting very strangely. Aren’t you speaking to me any 
more?” 
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She went into the living room and over to the girl 
in the chair. “Of course I am,” she said. “I didn't 
notice you." 

“I like to sit in the darkness,” the girl said. “It 
doesn’t bother me. Does it frighten you? Some people 
dislike it because it makes them think of the grave.” 

“The darkness can sometimes be comforting.” 

“I think that too,” Sabina said with interest. “Have 
you been to visit Barnabas?” 

7 es.” 

“I came out of the Brandons’ cottage in time to see 
you walking in the direction of the old house.” 

“That’s how you knew.” She smiled. 

“Please don’t think I was spying on you,” Sabina 
protested. 

“I don’t.” 

“It is all right to walk that path in the daylight, but 
you should never use it after dark,” Sabina warned her 
as she stood up. 

“I know that. I had a bad experience the other 
night. The werewolf came after me.” 

Sabina showed alarm. “You haven’t mentioned that 
beforel” 

“I didn’t want to cause a lot of talk in the house. It 
ended all right. Barnabas came to my rescue. He sent 
the creature on its way.” 

Sabina looked impressed. “Barnabas is an unusual 
person.” 

“He certainly is.” 

Sabina gave her a searching look. “You know that 
the village folk claim Quentin is the werewolf. That 
he can change back and forth between animal form 
and human at will.” 

“I’ve heard the story.” 

“Do you believe it?” 

“I’d prefer not to.” 

Sabina was tense. “Yet there is something strange 
about Quentin. I consider him Gapable of great evil.” 

“That may be true.” 
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Sabina looked at her with fear on her attractive face. 
“It might have been Quentin who tried to attack you 
that night.” 

“I try not to think about it.” 

“That is best,” Sabina agreed. “For a little while at 
the Christmas party I forgot the strange menace that 
hangs over this house. I even managed to be amused 
at the ,antics of Captain Hendriks and Dr. Chadwell 
and perhaps I even felt I might be willing to marry 
Jeff Wilmer. But then I remembered all that has gone 
on here. I pictured the tom throats of the werewolf's 
vicitms and my pleasant dream of a good life here was 
shattered.” 

“None of it is your fault,” Carolyn sympathized. “It 
shouldn't make you feel badly.” 

“Yet it does. I shouldn't go on like this. It will only 
end with my having nightmares.” 

Carolyn was to remember this conversation later 
that night. 

The balance of the evening proved uneventful 
enough. Barnabas did not come for his usual visit and 
this always caused her to feel depressed. Quentin left 
early in the sleigh for a visit to the village. 

“A drunken evening at the Blue Whale would more 
likely express it,” was Enoch Collins’ grim comment. 

Sophronia had given him a mild look of reproval. 
“You mustn't be too hard on the boy, Enoch.” 

Her husband had glared at her. “He is no longer 
a boy. He is a grown man and not a good example of 
one either.” 

Carolyn had politely excused herself at this point 
and gone up to her bedroom. She had some difficulty 
getting to sleep and when she finally did it was a rest¬ 
less slumber filled with dreams. 

As usual Quentin stalked menacingly through her 
dreams, always in the role of aggressor. And often she 
was being pursued or put through some kind of 
torture. In the midst of one of these dreams she woke 
to the darkness of her bedroom with a start. 
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And there at the bottom of her bed, wreathed in 
shadows and looking like a corpse risen from the grave, 
stood Sabina, her eyes opened wide and staring blankly, 
her hands stretched out before her. It was all Carolyn 
could do to hold back a cry of alarm, but she knew 
that she mustn’t awaken the sleepwalking girl too 
suddenly. 

She remembered what Sabina had mentioned about 
nightmares and.felt a guilty sense of responsibility for 
her being- in this state now. Her nerves had been over¬ 
wrought and this was the result. -As she watched, 
Sabina turned. and slowly made her way to the open 
door, then vanished into the hallway. 

Carolyn remained in bed for several minutes with 
her eyes on the door, which she intended to close as 
soon as she felt sure Sabina was a distance away. After 
a suitable interval she slid her feet into her slippers 
and quickly crossed to the door. It seemed to her she 
should check the hallway to see if the blonde was 
still out there. 

When she reached the doorway an odd sensation of 
fear shot through her—a certain, eerie knowledge that 
something was wrong and she was suddenly faced by 
an unknown danger. And then all her growing terror 
was justified for down at the end of the corridor she 
saw the crouched figure of the werewolf. A low snarling 
sound came from it and then it bounded down toward 
her through the shadows. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


She hastily retreated into her bedroom ^and slammed 
the door closed. She slid the bolt on the door and 
pressed against it listening. A moment later she heard 
the heavy animal breathing outside and a subdued 
growling. She waited with her heart pounding until she 
heard the monster moving off into the distance. Was 
there any way she could warn the others? If she 
screamed—no, then they’d come out in the hall to check. 
She could only hope their doors were locked. She put 
on her dressing gown and sat in a chair for the balance 
of the night. 

Pale dawn crept into her room and found her feeling 
wretched. When some time later the maid, Sally, came 
with hot water for her morning ablutions she was 
suffering from a headache. 

And Sally’s first words made her feel no better. 
"There was another killing on the estate last night.” 

Carolyn stared at her. "The werewolf again?” 

Sally nodded miserably. “It’s gotten so we're all of 
us afraid to venture from the house to the cottages after 
dark.” 

"Who was it this time?” 

"One of the scullery maids,” Sally said in a mournful 
tone. "She was a pretty little thing and my friend.” 

"I’m sorry,” Carolyn'said, stunned by the news and 
with the picture of the werewolf in the hallway vivid 
in her mind. 

"I’m thinking about leaving here, miss,”, Sally con¬ 
fessed, pouring the hot water from a big white pitcher 
into a large bowl. 

"Where was the girl attacked?” 

"In the yardway not more than a dozen feet from 
the house,” Sally told her. "We can’t imagine why no 
one heard her.” 
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Carolyn frowned. “That is strange.” 

“The werewolf must have come up on her that fast 
she didn't have a chance to cry out,” the maid said, 
putting the empty pitcher down. 

“That could be the explanation.” 

“You must have seen the girl, miss,” Sally went on. 
“She was the one who helped take care of the Brandon 
children after their parents died. She was a favorite 
of Mr. Barnabas.” 

- “I can't seem to place her,” she admitted. “But I'm 
sure I must have seen her if she was around that 
much.” 

“Mr. Barnabas will feel fair sick about this,” Sally 
said. 

“Yes. I'm sure he will.” 

“And so will Miss Sabina. I wouldn't want to be 
her maid and have to break the news to her this morn¬ 
ing,” the girl sighed. “She won't take the word easy.” 

“I'm sure she won't,” Carolyn said, approaching the 
washstand but still too upset to begin her regular 
morning routine. “You're sure it was the werewolf this 
time?” 

Sally nodded. “Yes. Her throat was tom just like 
the others.” 

“I see,” she said. “Did Mr. Quentin know the girl?” 

Sally looked embarrassed. “I don't suppose I should 
gossip now that she is dead.” 

“I'd like to know, Sally,” she said sharply. “I promise 
I won't go around repeating whatever you may say.” 

The thin girl twisted her apron nervously. “I told you 
my friend was pretty. And several times Mr. Quentin 
cornered her in one of the dark hallways and tried to 
kiss her.” 

“You're sure of this?” 

“Oh, yes, miss. My friend wouldn't have lied about 
a thing like that. She was going to marry one of the 
lads in the stable and she didn't want to be mixed up 
with the gentry, if you know what I mean. And the 
last time Mr. Quentin tried his kissing she slapped 
his face hard.” 
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Carolyn listened with growing distaste. In spite of 
his protests that he wasn't the killer, though at times 
a werewolf, she felt this last murder made his story 
hard to take. Probably he'd become enraged at the 
maid. And while he'd been able to control himself in 
his normal state, once he reverted to animal form all 
his rage had been vented on the poor girl. 

She said. “Thank you, Sally. What you've told me 
may be of value. Fll use the information with discre¬ 
tion." 

Sally stared at her with frightened eyes. “You know 
what they say in the village about Mr. Quentin." 

“Yes, I know," she said quietly. 

The maid swallowed hard. “Could it be true, miss?” 

“I wouldn't want to say. But I do hope the truth 
will come out." 

“It better had," Sally said. “If there’s any more of 
this, Mrs. Collins will lose all her help and she won’t 
be able to hire anyone else to take their places." 

“I know she'll be terribly distressed." 

“Yes, miss." 

“And you be cautious until something is done about 
this phantom killer," she warned the girl. 

“I intend to, miss.” 

When Sally had gone and she was alone, Carolyn 
felt the full impact of what she’d heard. She washed 
and dressed much more slowly than usual, stunned 
by the implications of the latest of the werewolfs 
murders. 

Revulsion for Quentin filled her. That snarling, 
yellowish-gray monster she'd seen crouching in the 
shadows of the hall had been the young man with the 
good-looking face and muttonchop whiskers. She was 
positive of that now. All the evil in him was evident in 
that bristling killer. 

Lawyer Clive had been right. She saw that now. 
There could be no half measures in a case like this. The 
only solution was that Quentin be executed and with as 
little fuss as possible. All the Collins family were living 
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under a shadow as long as this outlaw member stalked 
the night in search of innocent prey. Quentin had to die! 

Which of the three she and Barnabas had enumerated 
was the appointed assassin? Whoever it was he had 
taken too long. Another life had been sacrificed last 
night, and the parade of slaughtered would go on 
as long as Quentin was at large. 

She intended to consult with Barnabas again, but 
that didn't seem to be leading anywhere. In fact, 
Barnabas showed too much consideration for Quentin 
to suit her. She felt frustrated at knowing so much 
of what was happening and still not being able to do 
anything afyout it. 

But for Barnabas she would have been one of Quen¬ 
tin's victims. He had saved her; she was grateful for 
that. But she. knew she could no longer be content to 
sit by quietly while the murder of innocents took 
place. She had to help bring about Quentin's downfall. 
What steps she would take she'd have to decide. 

The first person she saw when she went downstairs 
was Enoch Collins, stationed near the foot of the 
stairway staring off into space with his face as gray 
as his hair. Hearing her come down* he gave her a 
troubled look. 

“Oh, .its you,” he said 

“Yes.” 

He frowned. “Have you heard the latest?” 

“About the scullery maid. Yes.” 

“Damnable business!” he said between clenched 
teeth. “We can't allow it to continue any longer.” 

“I fully agree.” 

“The sheriff will be here from the village shortly,” 
he said. “All the talk will begin again. It’s going to be 
that a Collins won’t be able to show his face in 
Collinsport.” 

“Surely there must be some way to trap this wild 
animal.” 

He smiled grimly. “If it were a wild animal the 
task would be simple. I fear our problem is somewhat 
more complicated.” 
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“Then you also believe in the werewolf?” 

“I haven't until now," he said. “At this moment noth¬ 
ing is too fantastic for me to accept. I'm going to make 
one initial step. I'm ordering both Quentin and Barna¬ 
bas to leave Collinwood within twenty-four hours!" 

She was startled. “Why Barnabas?” 

Enoch gave her a look of sarcasm. “I know that 
you admire my cousin a great deal. But let me warn 
you there have been rumors about him in the past. 
Many strange rumors!” 

“I'm sure he’s leading a blameless life now. And 
I don't ever see him as having been a ruthless murderer 
such as you're dealing with here!” 

“You have ydur opinion and I have mine,” Enoch 
snapped. “He and Quentin must leave.” 

“You're being unfair. I can understand your wanting 
Quentin to leave. I know the rumors that have been 
circulating about him. But Barnabas has been blameless 
in these crimes.” 

Enoch eyed her sternly. “I don't want even the sus¬ 
picion of wrongdoing among us. They both must go.” 

“If you send Quentin away, and he is the werewolf, 
he may never be brought to justice. Wouldn't it be 
better to let him remain here and trap him rather than 
send him fret* into the outside world to begin his 
killings again?” 

“I don't care what he does, as long as Collinsport is 
rid of him,” Enoch said grimly. 

“That is a narrow view and one which allows crimi¬ 
nals of all sorts to thrive among us.” 

He glared at her. “Young woman, let me inform you 
that you are here only on sufferance. My wife Soph- 
ronia wished to extend hospitality to you because of 
your loss and misfortunes last year. But I feel no 
obligation to you, considering your alliance with Barna¬ 
bas and your radical views about how I should rule my 
household. In other words, you may leave whenever 
the climate here disagrees with you.” 

“I will be leaving soon,” she promised. “You needn't 
be concerned. And so, I believe, will Barnabas.” 
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“I have already expressed myself concerning that 
gentleman,” Enoch stormed. “What you decide to do 
is your own concern.” And he stalked off down the 
hall. 

Carolyn sighed as she watched him go. He’d always 
been opinionated and unreasonable, but she’d not 
expected he’d allow this crisis to make him so unfair 
toward Barnabas. And she was also concerned about 
Quentin being sent away before the agent of Lawyer 
Clive could eliminate him. 

“A sad business!” The voice was Sabina’s and it came 
from part way up the stairs. 

Carolyn turned and glanced up at the girl, who was 
standing a few steps above the hall level with her hand 
on the bannister and her face deadly white. She said, 
“I didn’t hear you up there.” 

“I arrived in time to listen to the exchange between 
you and my guardian,” Sabina said bitterly and came 
down the remaining steps. 

“Isn’t he utterly unreasonable?” 

Sabina looked thoroughly distressed. “He is a rather 
stupid and selfish man. I’ve known that for a long 
while.” 

“What do you think will happen?” 

“I think he’ll send Quentin away and there will be 
no more killings here. But the murders will go on 
somewhere else.” 

“Just what I said.” 

Sabina looked bitter. “Enoch Collins cares only about 
his own reputation in Collinsport and the family name 
here. It doesn’t bother his conscience that a murderer 
may be loosed on the community.” 

“That is clear.” 

The blonde looked at her with anxious eyes. “Why 
don’t you leave here? I don’t think you’ve ever really 
fitted in. You’d be better away from the danger and 
heartbreak.” 

“I will go eventually.” She wished she could tell 
the whole truth about herself. But if she did, Sabina 
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would think her mad or making up a ridiculous story. 

“If you are wise, you’ll go now.” 

After breakfast the sheriff arrived from the village 
and there was a good deal of questioning. Up to this 
point Carolyn had mentioned nothing to Sabina about 
her sleepwalking or having seen the werewolf in the 
house. But when faced with the official examination 
she felt she could not remain silent about these things. 

The sheriff was an elderly man with a weathered face 
which seemed to wear a perpetually baffled look. It was 
evident that he considered the Collins family the gentry 
of the area and was loath to question them too much 
in spite of all the stories. The old man queried Quentin 
alone for some time and then he talked to them all in 
the living room. 

During the group questioning Enoch presided for the 
family, standing near the sheriff. Sophronia sat in an 
easy chair, occasionally dabbing her eyes with a hand¬ 
kerchief. Quentin stood apart white and silent, not 
looking directly at any of them. Sabina, just as un- 
happy, sat with her hands folded in her lap and her 
eyes fixed on the carpet. Carolyn’s high-backed chair 
was placed almost in front of the sheriff and Enoch, 
and when it came time for her to be questioned she felt 
very conspicuous. 

“Can you help us any in this?” the sheriff asked 
mildly." 

She was very tense. “Not really,” she said. “Though 
I did see something strange last night.” 

“Tell me about it,” the sheriff invited her. 

She took a deep breath. “It must have been around 
midnight. I was wakened by something moving in my 
room. When I looked it was Sabina. She was walking 
in her sleep.” 

Sabina gasped. “No, not again! I have no recollection 
of being out of my bed last night!” 

Enoch frowned at her. “You wouldn’t have. .You 
never remember afterward.” 

“I was careful not to wake her,” Carolyn went on, 
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“and after a little she left my room/’ She paused. 

“Yes?” The sheriff was waiting. 

“But she left the door open behind her,” Carolyn 
said nervously. “So I got up to close it. And as I ap¬ 
proached the door a strange sensation of fear shot 
through me.” 

Enoch Collins scowled at her. “Let us have the 
facts, not a catalogue of your feelings!” 

The sheriff glanced uncomfortably at Enoch. “I 
guess its better for her to get around to it her own 
way,” he said apologetically. It was plain that he knew 
his responsibilities but still didn’t want to tangle with 
a Collins. 

“This could go on endlessly!” Enoch snapped. 

The sheriff gave her a sign. “Please tell me the rest.” 

“I decided to look out into the hall,” she said. “And 
when I did, I saw something dreadful—the outline 
of a wolf in the shadows at the end of the hall. It was 
snarling.” 

The sheriff looked incredulous. “You saw this animal 
in the house?” 

“Yes.” 

“You’re sure it wasn’t a bad dream?” 

“Positive. I slammed the door and bolted it. Then 
I placed an ear at the bedroom side of the door. And 
I could hear the wolf breathing heavily and moving 
about outside.” 

The sheriff listened attentively. “It’s a strange story, 
miss.” 

“I realize that, but I’m not making it up. It all 
happened just as I’ve told you. After a little I heard it 
going away.” 

“And then what?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” she said bleakly. “I sat up the rest of 
the night in a chair. I slept very little.” 

The sheriff asked, “Did you mention this to anyone 
this morning?” 

“No,” she said, aware she sounded guilty. 

Not even when you heard about the maid being 
attacked by an animal and killed?” 
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“Im sorry. No.” She bit her lip. 

“Of course you should have.” 

Tm telling you now.” 

“That’s true.” He turned to Enoch with deference. 
“I guess that’s all the questions I have to ask.” 

“You haven’t spoken to my cousin, Barnabas,” Enoch 
reminded him. “He’s at the other house.” 

“Yes, I’ve met him,” the old sheriff said. “I’ll stop 
by there on my way back to town.” He paused. “What 
do you make of all this?” 

Enoch gave Carolyn a nasty look. “I can tell you 
that I think this young woman’s testimony was worth¬ 
less. She had a nightmare which she’s attempting to - 
pass off on us as facts.” 

Carolyn rose in protest. “That’s not so!” 

The sheriff gave her a nod. “You mustn’t feel badly, 
misSi I know you have tried to be honest and helpful.” 

She saw that he didn’t believe her and before she 
turned away, she murmured, “It all happened.’* 

Enoch cleared his throat importantly. “I assume this 
nonsense is at an end and we can all go back to our 
daily tasks. I feel extremely bad about this girl’fr mur¬ 
der. But I can only point out that I personally warned 
the household staff to venture outside only in pairs 
until this scare was settled.” 

“Wise advice,” the sheriff agreed. “I would say that 
we have had another death by misadventure. The 
victim was attacked by an unknown animal. And we’ll 
continue to keep a sharp watch in the country for the 
same.” ' 

There was some other small talk before the elderly 
sheriff left but Carolyn felt too miserable to pay any 
atention to it. He had rendered his vague verdict and 
that was all that would be done about the tragedy. 

After Enoch and the sheriff had gone, she started out 
of the living room and was intercepted by a white and 
frightened Quentin. He said, “I warn you not to repeat 
any of what I told you the other night.” 

She looked into his cruel eyes with defiance. “I 
haven’t yet.” 
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"If you have any idea of doing so, it could be un¬ 
healthy for you.” 

"Do you plan to treat me as you did that poor girl 
who slapped your face because of your unwelcome 
attentions?” 

Quentin's heavy dark eyebrows raised. "Who told 
you that?” 

She smiled bitterly. "Let that be my secret.” 

"I've warned you.” 

"You are the one to be warned,” she retorted and 
she walked away from him. 

As soon as she conveniently could, she put on her 
outdoor clothes and went out into the cold winter 
morning. The sky was gray with a threat of storm as 
she made her way along the path by the bams and 
cottages leading to the old house. The sheriff had 
spoken of stopping there to question Barnabas, but 
as she approached the stark brick building there was 
no sign of his sleigh outside. 

The area was deserted and against the sullen sky the 
ancient brick building had a truly ominous appearance. 
She mounted the steps and used the rapper. Eventually 
the door opened a crack and Hare peeked out. When 
he saw who it was he made his odd gmnting sounds 
and shook his head. His message was clear enough. 
Barnabas was not at home. 

"Where is he?” she asked, forming her words slowly 
in the hope he might understand. 

The burly man answered her by slamming the door 
closed in her face. Hare was not one for niceties. With 
a feeling of despair she went down the steps and stood 
gazing in the direction of the cemetery. He wouldn't 
be there, surely. He must have heard about the new 
murder and gone in search of some information. 

Why shouldn't she do the same thing? She wasti’t 
a prisoner at Collinwood. Having arrived at this deci¬ 
sion, she lost no time in putting it into action. At the 
stable she asked for a horse and sleigh. She waited 
until it was ready for her and then inquired the exact 
directions for driving to the village. They were given 
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to her slowly and with much country detail, but the 
roads were basically those she knew from her own 
century. 

Within a half hour she was driving the sleigh to 
Collinsport. She had no clear idea yet who she was 
going to see or what she hoped to discover, but she 
at least was doing something. Just driving along the 
country road made her feel better. She shivered a little 
in spite of the fur robe the stable man had given her. 
The sky continued to darken and she knew that snow 
could not be far off. 

She drove along the shore section of the winding 
road and once she came to a place she felt had great 
importance for her. It seemed that long ago something 
had happened there. She took a quick look at the steep 
embankment and the sullen, gray sea beyond as it 
lapped on the rocky shore. Yes, this spot was engraved 
on her memory. Something bad had happened here. 
But it was so far in the past it was blurred to her now. 

When she reached the hilly village of Collinsport 
she asked where Captain Timothy Hendriks lived, and 
was directed to a small lane not far from the main 
street. She drove there and heard him before she saw 
him. He was out back in the yard behind a modest 
cottage splitting wood. At each stroke of the ax he 
let out a booming cry of gratification. 

She tied the horse and left the sleigh, but he' was 
so absorbed in his wood-splitting that he didn’t raise 
his head until she spoke to him. "You remember me, 
Captain.” 

Lowering the ax, he stared at her with those mad, 
glittering eyes. "The beauty from CollinwoodI Interested 
in pirate treasure! Pieces of eight! Spanish doubloons! 
Do you want to sail along with me?” 

She stared at the mad old man in his tattered coat 
standing there in the icy yard with the wood stacked 
beside him and she felt a twinge of pity for him, 
whatever he may have been. 

She said, "Yes, Im Carolyn. I’ve come to ask you a 
few questions.” 
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Captain Hendrik's Bony face was smiling and ani¬ 
mated; it was clear lie wasn't listening to her. “Women 
make the best piratesl There was one sailed the 
Spanish Main and made her fortune in twelve months! 
Sail with me and you'll be as rich as a queen!" 

“Where do you expect to get the money for your 
trip to the Indies?" she asked firmly. 

He stared at her in a dazed fashion. “I'm getting it 
shortly." 

“Who is giving it to you? Lawyer Clive? Is it to 
be your pay for a certain task?" 

The captain was watching her slyly. “You would 
steal my map!" 

“I know nothing about a map," she declared. “I just 
want to know if the money for your voyage is coming 
from Lawyer Clive?" 

“One day soon." The big man's bony face suddenly 
shadowed. Ignoring her, he returned to his wood-split¬ 
ting and-his wild shouts each time he sent the wood 
splintering! 

She turned away from him filled with despair. Even 
if the old madman did know anything, he wouldn't tell 
her. She should have realized that from the beginning. 
All she'd done was waste her time and energy. She 
walked back through the snow to the sleigh. 

Not until she had the reins in her hand again did she 
make up her mind whom she’d call on next. She then 
headed back to the main street and searched until she 
found the office of the late Lawyer Clive. 

When she entered the rickety building a bell above 
the wooden door gave a warning ring. The tiny outer 
office smelled of age and the accumulation of dust and 
musty papers. The worn law books on the shelves 
looked as if they'd been well used, and the small desk 
at which no one sat was ancient and battered. In the 
murky light the place looked deserted and she won¬ 
dered if she should leave. 

Then there was a stirring from another room. A 
hacking cough sounded and a drape of drab material 
masking a doorway was pushed aside as a bent, white- 
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haired old man with a face like wrinkled parchment 
peered out at her. He wore a shabby black suit and 
wing collar and string tie. His eyes were deeply sunken 
and seemed to be staring past her rather than watching 
her. 

“Yes?” he inquired in an ancient, rasping voice. 

‘Tm from Collinwood,” she said. “I came to see if 
I could find the answers to a few questions.” 

“You are one of the Collins family?” 

“Distantly related to Enoch and his wife,” she said. 
“It's about Lawyer Clive.” 

The old man nodded. “My late employer. Tm wind¬ 
ing up his affairs before I close the practice.” 

“So I understand,” she said. “It is the belief of the 
family that before his death Lawyer Clive commis¬ 
sioned a friend to carry out an important task for 
him, in connection with the Collins family. And for 
which he left a sum of money.” 

The old man peered at her. “Tve been questioned 
about that matter before,” he croaked. “Both Quentin 
and Enoch were here.” 

“And were you able to tell them anything?” 

“Not then.” 

His words made her pick up her ears. “But you do 
know something now?” 

At this point a bout of coughing seized him. He 
stood there choking and quivering for what seemed 
an endless time. Then with a deep sigh and a clearing 
of his throat he was ready to resume. - 

^The tubes,” he wheezed. “Completely destroyed. 
The long winters.” 

“You do have a bad cough,” she agreed. And then 
impatiently, she asked, “What did you discover about 
this task left by Lawyer Clive?” 

The old man studied her suspiciously. “Oh, I couldn't 
tell you,” he said. “It would only be for the ears of 
Quentin or Enoch.” 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


It was the ultimate in frustration for CJarolyn. Yet, 
as she studied the lined face of the old man, she 
realized it would do no good to argue with him. Years 
of a set pattern of thinking would make him oblivious 
to any arguments she could summon. 

She said, “What you have learned may be of great 
importance!- 

“I know that,” he said peevishly. 

“You should get in touch with Enoch Collins or 
Quentin.” 

“They may come to me whenever they like,” he 
said. “I'm too busy to go running after them. They 
know where I am.” 

“But they haven t realized that you have additional 
information.” 

He waved a thin, veined hand. “I have other matters 
to occupy my mind. Lawyer Clive had a large practice.” 

“Im sure of that,” she said. “I will tell Enoch Collins 
to get in touch with you.” 

“You can do that,” the old man said and then another 
fit of coughing racked him. 

She waited until it was over before she informed^ him, 
“There was another of those cruel murders at Collin- 
wood last night.” 

The dim old eyes held a vague look. “It doesn't 
surprise me,” he said. “Collinwood has always been a 
place haunted by phantoms.” 

“You re sure you don't want to let me take the 
information to Enoch Collins?” she asked, making a last 
try. 

“No,” he said firmly. 

She thanked him and left the musty office. At least 
she managed a small gain. Now she wanted to return 
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to Collinwood as soon as she could and inform Enoch 
Collins of what she’d found out. Perhaps the old clerk 
could tell him who the hired assassin was. In a way, 
it didn’t matter all that much any longer. If Enoch sent 
Quentin and Barnabas away, the threat would be over 
for the area. But why let Quentin go free after all he’d 
done? She was filled with annoyance when she realized 
Barnabas was being placed in the same position of 
suspicion as the evil Quentin. 

She had no difficulty finding her way back to the 
great sprawling mansion by the sea. She took the sleigh 
to the stables and went into the house. 

Sabina was the first person she met. Dusk was settling 
and so she could not clearly see the frail blond’s face 
as she confronted her in the shadowed hallway. 

Sabina asked, “Where have you been?” 

“To the village,” she said. “I hoped I’d find out 
something. And I think I have.” 

The other girl tensed at once. “Such as?” 

“I believe Lawyer Clive’s old clerk knows something 
that he hasn’t told us. Something he just recently 
learned. He wouldn’t tell me what it was, but I think 
it might clear up some of the mystery surrounding 
the werewolf killings.” 

“If it only would,” Sabina said hopefully. 

“There’s a good chance. But he’s a strange old man. 
He’ll only talk to Enoch or Quentin.” 

“Enoch should be the one to see him, by all means,” 
Sabina said. “We can’t trust Quentin.” 

“Exactly how I feel,” Carolyn said. “Is Enoch still in 
the house?” 

“Yes. Quentin has gone out somewhere, but Enoch 
is in his study.” 

“I must speak to him at once then.” She hurried off, 
not even waiting to take off her coat or shawl. 

Enoch Collins was seated at his desk in the book- 
lined library. An ornate lamp with a fancy shade and 
enameled base showing colorful butterflies cast a glow 
over the desk and highlighted his grim face. Hearing 
her enter, he looked up at her. 
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“Yes?” he said crossly. 

“I have some important information for you.”' 

He put down the document he'd been studying and 
sat back in hi§ chair. “I trust you're not about to plead 
on behalf of Barnabas. I've already made up my mind. 
He is to go.” 

“It has nothing to do with him,” she said, carefully 
controlling her anger. “It’s about Lawyer Clive's clerk.” 

“What about him?" 

“I saw him a little while ago.” 

“For what reason?” 

“Information.” 

“You had no right to go prying there,” Enoch said 
with a frown. “That old man knows nothing.” 

“You're wrong. He has come upon some information 
in going over his employer’s papers. And he says that 
if you go to the office he’ll tell you what it is.” 

Enoch couldn't conceal his interest in the news, but 
he glared at her as he ^demanded, “Did you find out 
what sort of information it was?” 

“No. He wouldn’t tell me.” 

“Very well,” he said. “I’ll go talk to him tomorrow.” 

“I think you should go tonight,” she suggested. “It 
may have a bearing on the murders here. I feel it could 
be very important.” 

He looked annoyed. “It's going to storm. I have work 
here. And it will soon be time for dinner.” 

Carolyn was grasping at any straw. “I believe the 
old man fives in the office building. Why couldn't you 
go visit him after dinner?” 

He stared at her. “You're very determined that I go.” 

“I think the sooner the better.” 

“And I don't imagine it will turn out to be of any 
importance at all,” he snapped. “But to satisfy you, 
I'll make a special trip after dinner if the storm isn't 
too bad.” 

“Thank you,” she said, summoning a smile for him. 
“I’m sure you won't ever regret it.” 

He sniffed annoyedly as he picked up the document 
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he’d been studying once more. “I take a very dim view 
of all these goings-on.” 

She left him as quickly as she’d come. It wasn’t as 
good as if he went at once, but at least it would cut 
down on the delay. 

Where had Quentin gone? That thought worried her. 
She feared he might have taken it into his head also to 
visit the aged clerk. If he had, he would get the infor¬ 
mation first and use it to his own advantage. But there 
was nothing she could do to make Enoch Collins act 
faster. He was very set in his ways. 

One thing she could do was visit Barnabas. Darkness 
had settled in and she realized she was taking some¬ 
thing of a chance, but she had to talk to Barnabas right 
away. As she walked along through the dark night she 
saw the soft yellow glow of lamplight from the win¬ 
dows of the workers’ cottage. And a swell of anger 
went through Jier at the thought of Quentin’s murder 
of the unfortunate scullery maid. 

When she reached the old house it showed no lights. 
Undaunted, she knocked on the door. This time she 
was in luck; it was Barnabas who answered the door. 
He stared at her in worried surprise. “I thought you 
weren’t venturing out alone in the darkness.” 

She smiled at him apologetically. “I had to see you.” 

“Come in,” he invited her. 

In the living room there were candles on the table 
and the mantel. He took her coat and seated her in a 
large chair near the blazing log fire. Then he fetched a 
glass of sherry for her and himself. 

“You’re apt to forfeit your dinner being over here 
at this time,” he warned her. 

She took a sip of her sherry. “It was more important 
that I see you.” 

“Hare will be able to find us a portion of roast beef, 
I trust,” he said. “Tell me what is on your mind.” 

“I tried to reach you earlier. I was here but Hare 
wouldn’t let me in.” 

“I had gone out for a short time.” 

“Then I decided to go to the village on my own.” 
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She told him of her experiences and her meeting with 
the old law clerk. She ended with, “Enoch has reluc¬ 
tantly agreed to go see him after dinner.” 

Barnabas looked interested as he slowly revolved the 
glass of sherry in his fingers. “Then we may know by 
later tonight exactly what the old man discovered. That 
could tell us who the unknown assassin is.” 

“Yes. If it matters any longer.” 

He furrowed his brow. “Why do you say that?” 

“You know that Enoch insists that both Quentin and 
you leave within twenty-four hours.” 

“I have received the message,” Barnabas said calmly. 
“Im not unduly distressed. As I explained to you 
before, neither of us will remain in this century much 
longer.” 

“But we cant let Quentin escape,” she protested. 
“He’ll go somewhere else and kill a lot of other innocent 
people.” 

“That is all too likely.” 

“We must stop thatl” 

The deep-set eyes were studying her closely. “You 
think the assassin should get on with his work before 
Quentin leaves?” 

“Yes.” 

“Whether it is Captain Hendriks, Dr. Chadwell or 
Jeff Wilmer, they haven’t much time,” Barnabas said. 

“That is the one reason the message that old clerk 
has for us may be vital,” she said. “If we know the 
name of the one delegated to kill Quentin we can let 
him know he has only a short time to carry out the 
deed. And perhaps help him.” 

Barnabas looked astonished. “You know my feelings 
concerning violence. I’d hoped you shared them.” 

“But Quentin killed that lovely little girl last night. 
In cold blood!” 

“The werewolf killed her,” he corrected her. “I feel 
as badly about it as you do. But we must do everything 
in the proper way.” 

“Then things never seem to get done,” she wailed. 

‘“We cant make any moves until Enoch returns from 
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the village,” Barnabas reminded her. “In the meantime 
I suggest you enjoy your sherry. Then Hare will serve 
us dinner. Afterward we can go over to Collinwood 
at our leisure and wait for Enoch to return from the 
village and give us his report.” 

“If he 5 will share it with us.” 

“I have an idea he'll do that,” Barnabas said. 

The meal Hare served was a surprise. Carolyn found 
it difficult to believe he was such a fine cook. Barnabas 
teased her at the table, lauding Hare's talents as each 
course was served. 

“Because Hare is so gruff, you consider him an oaf,” 
he said. “He is far from that.” 

“I realize that now.” 

Hare lumbered back and forth between the kitchen 
and the table, appearing not to hear her compliments— 
but Barnabas assured her that he appreciated them. 

Over their coffee, she asked him seriously, “When we 
return to our own era, will they be aware that we 
have gone? Will they miss us?” 

“Not really,” he said. “It will all seem logical to 
them. As if we had left on a journey. That will be 
taken care of.” 

“I'll never forget my experiences here, or the people,” 
she said. “They'll always be living persons for me, even 
though they have long been dead.” 

The handsome face of Barnabas showed thoughtful 
interest as the glow of the candlelight highlighted his 
strong features. “I wonder,” he said quietly. 

They talked for what seemed ages after dinner was 
over. And then Barnabas consulted his gold vest pocket 
watch and announced they could start over to Collin¬ 
wood. They put on their wraps and went out intp the 
late December night. It was snowing, snowing fairly 
hard. 

Carolyn leaned close to the tall man at her side. “I 
hope Enoch didn't change his mind and not go.” 

“I think he probably went,” Barnabas said. "He must 
also be curious.” 

They could barely see the lights of Collinwood be- 
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cause of the storm and they were covered with snow 
when they went inside. Sophronia was there in a state. 

“I'm dreadfully worried about Enoch,” she confided. 
“He’s gone to the village on some errand and the storm 
is so much heavier than wheir he left.” 

“I’m sure he’ll get back safely,” Barnabas consoled 
her. “He knows the road well.” 

“True,” she agreed. And then her face showed em¬ 
barrassment. “I’m so sorry about his telling you to leave 
by tomorrow.” 

Barnabas smiled grimly. “I know he is much upset 
or he probably wouldn’t have taken such action.” 

“He is upset,” Sophronia agreed. “He has a cold ex¬ 
terior but he is really a man of deep feeling. And he 
has put up with a lot from Quentin, though I can’t 
imagine why he should also want you to leave.” 

“Where is Quentin?” Carolyn asked. 

“He’s been away all day and evening. He didn’t 
return for dinner.” 

“I see,” Carolyn said, giving Barnabas a meaningful 
glance. If Quentin got to the old clerk first it was hard 
to say what dreadful consequence there would be. 

“And you weren’t here to dinner either,” Sophronia 
worried. “What an awful time we’re having. Sabina is 
ill in her room with a headache and no wonder. Did 
you get something to eat?” 

“Yes. Barnabas gave me a fine dinner,” Carolyn 
assured her. 

“That’s good.” Sophronia went to the window and 
peered out into the stormy night. After a moment, she 
announced, “I think I see the lantern on the sleigh. 
I can’t be sure until it comes closer.” 

Carolyn went over beside her. After a little she saw 
the bobbing red lantern plainly. “It’s Enoch,” she said. 
“He’ll soon be here.” 

When Enoch entered the hall he appeared to be in a 
grim humor. He was also liberally covered with snow. 
Sophronia fussed over him and helped him off with his 
coat. When he had divested himself of his wet outer 
clothing he gave Carolyn and Barnabas a cold glance. 
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“I have a reception committee” he observed caustically. 

Barnabas said, “We are interested to hear if you have 
any news that might reveal light on the murders. 

“I'm sorry to disappoint you,” Enoch said. ‘That old 
man knows little about the werewolf business. Only 
what he’s heard the villagers tell. Namely that Quentin 
may be to blame.” 

“But what about the message he located?” Carolyn 
wanted to know. “The one left by Lawyer Clive.” 

Enoch frowned. “That had no bearing on what has 
been happening here at all. Clive left some sort of 
letter concerning a mission he had appointed a person 
he trusted to perform.” 

Barnabas asked, “What kind of mission?” 

“That wasn’t made clear. But in the message Clive 
left, he deplored the fact that he had put his trust in 
the wrong person. He had made a grievous error which 
he had discovered too late. I think his words were that 
he had been betrayed.” 

“And that was all?” Carolyn said. 

“Yes,” Enoch said coldly. “I consider my trip through 
the storm was a waste of time. And it does not alter 
my decision that Quentin and you shall both leave 
here, Barnabas.” With that Enoch strode angrily down 
the hallway to his library. Sophronia made a placating 
gesture to them and followed her husband.* 

Carolyn felt suddenly depressed. All her hopes had 
been dashed. The message had probably meant only 
that Lawyer Clive’s assassin had taken the payment 
and then not gone through with the killing. 

She said, “We’ve really learned nothing.” 

Barnabas surprised her by smiling. “On the contrary, 
I think we’ve learned a good deal.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“The tone of the letter makes that plain,” he said. 
“The mention of making an error and being betrayed 
suggests something to me.” 

She stared at him. “What?” 

“There is not one werewolf in Collinsport, but two.” 

“Two?” she repeated, stunned. 
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"That’s right,” Barnabas said grimly. "I’m now in¬ 
clined to agree with Quentin that he wasn’t responsible 
for the murders, whatever other unpleasant things he 
has done. It was the other werewolf who did the 
killings. Some other person who has managed to keep 
it a secret that he suffers from a werewolf curse.” 

"I don’t know,” she said, not convinced. 

"I’m almost positive of it,” Barnabas continued 
earnestly. “By a weird stroke of bad luck the party 
Lawyer Clive picked to carry out the murder of Quen¬ 
tin was the very person responsible for the brutal 
murders. He hired the other werewolf to be Quentin’s 
assassin, and then only hours before his death dis¬ 
covered his error.” 

"So if Lawyer Clive had lived, the other werewolf 
would have been revealed and Quentin would have 
been cleared.” 

"Exactly.” 

"It’s a fantastic theory,” she said. “Perhaps just fan¬ 
tastic enough to be right. But how do we prove it?” 

He sighed. "I can think of only one way. And it 
presents a dangerous risk for you.” 

Carolyn said, “Go on.” 

"It would mean you going out into the storm as 
bait for the werewolf. I’m sure its killer instincts would 
make it impossible for it to ignore you.” 

It took her no time to make her decision. "I’ll do it.” 

He hesitated. "I don’t know. Remember, if you should 
be attacked and killed, you won’t be able to return to 
your own century. Your spirit will be left to wander 
in time.” 

"I can’t leave this century with the mystery un¬ 
solved,” she told him. "I’m willing to take the risk.” 

Barnabas put his arms around her and kissed her 
gently. With his eyes fixed on hers, he said, “I shall 
be in torture until it is over.” 

“Go on, tell me your plan.” 

"In a few minutes you go out in the, storm,” he said, 
"as if you were on your way to the cottages. I’ll linger 
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in the background with a gun. If our plan works, the 
werewolf will follow you and M shoot it on sight.” 

“Then well at least know who the other werewolf is.” 

“And well also know who was hired to be Quentin’s 
assassin since it is one and the same person.” 

“I’m ready at any time,” she said. 

“Let me find a suitable weapon.” 

It took Barnabas a quarter of an hour to locate 
a proper gun, into which he fitted a silver bullet. Then 
he saw Carolyn bundle up well and gave her a tiny 
pistol to defend herself if his shot should fail. “It will 
cut down the chances of error,” he exclaimed. 

Now that the moment had really come, Carolyn felt 
less brave. But she knew she had to go on with it. She 
had to try to bring the evil monster out into the open. 

They left Collinwood by the front door; Barnabas 
then let her go on ahead. It was imperative that she 
be on her own until she attracted the werewolf. He 
would loiter by the door until she had a good start and 
then follow her. 

She trudged ahead through the heavy snow, hardly 
able to see. After a few minutes she had left Collinwood 
behind and was near the place that the scullery maid’s 
throat had been tom open. She tried not to think about 
this and knew she was trembling because of the cold 
and fear. 

Now she began to wonder if Barnabas was close 
enough behind her. It was a test for her nerves. And 
there was always the question of whether the werewolf 
would rise to the bait. All this might bring them noth¬ 
ing. The pistol was in her left coat pocket and she 
kept her hand on it to give her some feeling of 
security. 

The wet snow brushed her face and blinded her and 
the walking was heavy. She realized that it would not 
be easy to hear in the storm. Sounds would be muffled. 
Would she be aware of the werewolf’s approach? 

Her answer came in a fashion she would not have 
chosen. The snarling, so familiar by now, issued from 
close behind her. Instinctively she drew the pistol from 
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her pocket and whirled around to look into the burning 
amber eyes of the giant werewolf. 

She screamed and fired into the dripping muzzle, 
but the monster roared and came on anyway. Then 
another shot, muffled by the storm, rang out as she 
stumbled backward in the deep snow. The monster was 
on her; she could hear its frantic panting and smell its 
fetid breath. But instead of tearing at her flesh, the eerie 
creature began to writhe in agony and then whirl 
shrieking about in the snow. She was on her side 
sobbing -as the monstrous thing collapsed in the snow 
a short distance from her. 

“Carolyn!” Barnabas called frantically. The next 
minute he was bending over her. “Are you safe?” 

“Yes,” she said weakly. “You killed it.” 

“It seems so.” He helped her rise from the snow. 

Still too weak to stand on her own, she clung to him 
abjectly. Her whole body was trembling and her teeth 
were chattering. Her eyes wandered to the inert, dark . 
form against the snow and she saw a transformation 
taking place that she found hard to believe. 

“Look!” she gasped. 

“I see,” Barnabas said tensely. 

They moved a few steps closer. For the werewolf 
form had dissolved before their eyes and what was left 
in a pathetic heap there in the snow was a human 
being—a human being they knew very well and had 
never suspected. Incredulously they looked down at 
the pale face and blond hair of Sabina! 

Barnabas said gently, “I guessed it before we came 
out here tonight. She was the one Lawyer Clive en¬ 
trusted to kill Quentin. Too late he learned that she 
was also a werewolf, and responsible for the killings.” 

Carolyn turned away from the body of Sabina, and 
leaning against Barnabas, began to sob. “I cant believe 
it!” 

“We know all the answers now,” Barnabas said. “And 
it’s my belief that Quentin has already left here. And 
that he won’t return.” 

She sighed and said, “Perhaps that’s wisest. Perhaps—” 
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And then she could say no more. She was caught 
up in a whirling black fury in which she could neither 
think nor speak. Her head reeled and everything moved 
away from her. She was standing alone in a desert of 
darkness! 

Barnabas was saying, “I think she’s coming around.” 

Another male voice chimed in. “It’s close to time.” 

Close to time for what, she wondered as she wearily 
opened her eyes to stare up at Barnabas and a young 
man in a white smock. She didn’t know him. Her eyes 
wandered to the ceiling and walls of the room and she 
became aware that they were all white. And just such 
a short time ago everything had been so black. 

Weakly she said, “How did it change so quickly?” 

Barnabas smiled gently and took her hand in his. 
“Not quickly. We’ve been watching over you for hours. 
You’ve been unconscious ever since the accident.” 

“Since the accident?” 

“We were driving to Collinsport. I was at the wheel 
of the station wagon and we met a truck. In trying to 
avoid it I sent us into the ditch. Thank Heavens, you’re 
not hurt worse/’ 

She stared at him, and then fear crossed her pretty 
face. “The accident! Of course! I thought we would be 
killed!” 

“So did I. But we weren’t. I hardly had a scratch and 
you’re going to be fine/’ 

Carolyn still was troubled. “There’s something,” she 
said, “more to it than that.” 

The young man in the white smock intruded on her 
with a smile. “As your doctor I don’t advise too much 
excitement at the moment. You should get some rest. 
Mr. Collins can come to visit you in the morning.” 

“The evening,” Barnabas corrected him hastily. “I’m 
engaged in my work during the day.” 

Carolyn looked at him with recollection gradually 
showing in her eyes. She said, “Now I know. We went 
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back a century, you and I. We had a carriage accident 
and there was a funny old doctor. And Quentin! 
Quentin was evil. But not as evil as Sabina/* 

Barnabas stared at her. “You’re talking pretty wildly, 
young lady.” 

The doctor bent over her again. “That’s common in 
these cases of concussion. A lot* of people talk ragtime. 
But you’ll be as normal as the rest of us by tomorrow. 
I’m going to get you something to make you sleep.” 
And he moved away from the bed leaving Barnabas 
and her alone. 

She stared up at the handsome man plaintively. 
“Barnabas, we were back there. We did do all that! 
I know!” 

Barnabas smiled gently. “Just remember that people 
in your condition are apt to talk ragtime.” He bent 
down and touched his Kps to hers, and she thought how 
cold his lips were. Back in the nineteenth century 
they had been warm. 

“I didn’t just imagine it all, Barnabas, did I? It 
wasn’t delirium!” 

The doctor had returned with a hypo to give her 
and so Barnabas didn’t reply. But just before he left, 
and when he was certain the doctor wouldn’t see him, 
he gave her a reassuring wink. 
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Carolyn Stoddard is knocked unconscious 
when the sports car she and Barnabas are rid¬ 
ing in skids on a patch of ice. She regains con¬ 
sciousness in Collinwood with Barnabas and 
Quentin Collins at her side—but the year is 
1870! And Collinwood is being terrorized by a 
savage killer. Carolyn likes Quentin and re¬ 
fuses to believe that even in werewolf form he 
could be the murderer. But even Quentin is 
convinced of his own guilt. The old family 
lawyer hires someone to kill him. Several days 
later, before he can reveal the assassin’s name, 
the lawyer dies. Quentin has signed his own 
death sentence, marked for death by an un¬ 
known killer. 

BARNABAS, QUENTIN AND THE 
NIGHTMARE ASSASSIN is the eighteenth 
in a series of thrilling novels based on ABC- 
TV’s popular suspense drama, DARK 
SHADOWS. For a complete list, see page 2 
of this book. 
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